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TRINITY, 
WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERC@LUM, 
BY W.CHASE, 


Tuere is a manifest Trinity in every department of Nature, 
and in all her manifestations, both of Matter and Mind. It may 
be traced through all her developments in individual and 
collective bodies. This trinity, by s close scrutiny, will be 
found in every department of the grand universe, to hold a strict 
correspondence to the triri*y of Love, Will and Wisdom in the 
Divine Mind. A few instances may serve to call some minds to 
this delightful and highly instructive subject. 


It is difficult to define in $ther language the true meaning of 
the words Love, Will and Wisdom as used in connection with 
the Divine Mind, and yet many superficial readers will attach a 
very erroneous meaning to them, in view of their use in our 
language. The best explanation I can convey of my ideas on 
these words is, that Love is the motive or impelling power; 
Will the executive or acting power; Wisdom the order, form or 

. bharseuwpe- given uo mauy iatvercsting feas on 
this subject, which lead the mind into a wide and beautiful field 
of spiritual contemplation, The mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are the trinity in correspondence in the body of our 
earth. The soul of the mineral kingdom is Motion, which cor- 
responds to Love. In this we oan trace a trinity one step fur- 
ther, and as our knowledge increases we shall doubtless con- 
tinue the chain; for the trinities are infinite in their manifesta- 
tions ns the universe is infinite. | 

The first manifestation of Motion is in a direct line, which is | 
the manner in which the planets are ejected from their central | 
suns—twice changed iu direction by n law as yot unknown, | 
three points are gained, and a triangle is formed as tho first 
distinct manifestation of the trinity of motion. On this is based 
the Elliptic, or second degree in the development of its trinity, 
by and through which the perfect circle is formed which com- 
pletes one trinity of harmony or Wisdom. Here is a beautiful 
correspondence to the Love, Will and Wisdom. The straight 
lines in the triangle, by snd through the ellipse, are perfected 
in the circle without end, and corresponding to eternity of time 
and extent. 

This is only one of an infinite number of trinities to be found 
in the mineral kingdom ; but as my object is only to glance at 
some of the most prominent of those within our reach, I will 
Jeave this and take tho next or vegetable kingdom, the soul of 
which is Life,—by and through which the mineral develops the 
animal, and completes its trinity. This kingdom also has its 
infinite number of trinities, one of the most distinct of which is 
its manifestation of form, flower, and fruit or seed. Between 
the distinct developments during which long periods of time 
elapsed, as Boiany connected with Geology will prove, this king. 
dom adopts the infinities below, first of matter in solids, liquids 


and fluids ; second, in the angular, elliptic, and circular motion. 
The perfection of the vegetable kingdom, or its Wisdom, is or 
will be, manifested collectively or individually, in a circle, 
whether in form, flower, or fruit. As this kingdom adapta and 
corresponds to an infinite number o£4«e&utteo Veluw ioci aed 
typifies an infinite number above, the mind can find here an in- 
cAbmuotiite vuutata vr Deauty, harmony, and knowledge, on 
which it mny feast for change and variety through time and 
eternity. 

The next step, or animal kingdom, with its soul of sensation, 
brings into our reach a much greater number of infinities of 
trinities—in manifestation of which aro the three senses of 
touch, hearing, and sight, (for there nre only three, taste and 
smell being only modifications of touch, which can not be exhi- 
bited except by the contact of nerves) between the distinct 
manifestations of which long periods of time elapsed, as can be 
proved by Geology and Zoology. Another plain manifestation 
is in the general division into those confined to the water, those 
to the earth, and those which occupy the sir at pleasure. I 
know of none of the latter class that have not developed sight; 
yet in each of the others they may still be found. This king- 
dom, with its infinity of trinities, completes a trinity like every 
other, and produces in the human kingdom a repeat or micro- 
cosm, With its trinity of Mind In the image of God, or Love, Will 
sud Wisdom. Ita distinctive aad individeakeod-cotb-ie-intuttt- 


gence, which enables each organism to maintain and perpetuate 
its individuality to all eternity, by and through the various 
conditions of matter in ita infinity of degrees as it fills immen- 
sity, in which there is no apace void of matter. 


It would take an age to deacribe that portion of the infinite 
number of trinities in the human kingdom, which are brought 
within our reach. In his physical nature, character, and organ- 
ization, man is an animal. He repeats the whole animal king- 
dom, or if bis life be wholly spent in creating and supplying 
| his physical or animal wants, he will enter and commence the 
next sphere or circle of development Tittle better than he enter- 


, ed this; it is a matter of Bome doubt whether he may not bo 
| even worse, ns the universal law evidently admits of ‘no for- 


giveness of sine.” 


Among the triune manifestations of collective humanity, may 
be noted as prominent the following: three distinct races with 
characteristic manifestations. First the Indian, or Savage, cor- 
responding to Love to Motion, to the Mineral Kingdom, &o 
Collectively they never can develop the social or intellectual 
character of the race. They are fost fading before, or merging 
into, another form. Second, the Negro, corresponding to the 
second manifestation. „He will cultivate, and feed from, the 
earth, and will maniflixt the social disposition of the race, and 
he will bend by inteNechtheflements through machinery to his 
use. He is distinct, apd Wl‘ fade or die before the white or 
pale faces, but not without leaving his characteristic manifesta- 
tiom inthe race. Third, the Cauenssian. This branch of the 
race completes the trinity, and masters the earth, and by and 
through the intellect will use the elements, and supply without 
effort his animal wants, and upon s new field of spiritual devel- 
opment to be hereafter exhibited on this planet. 


a DI al adi bh ee S THE UNIVE 


Again, three forms of humanity. First, Man, the | MAE adu. Ee ER ee. A ~ 
corresponding to Love, to motion, to the mineral kingdom, to 
the sense of touch, to the form in the vegetable kingdom, &c. 
Becond, Max, the female, corresponding to the second develop- 
ment, to Will, to the vegetable, to life, to the blossom of the 
vegetable world, to hearing (embracing music) in the senses. 
By and through this branch alone is sttained the third develop- 
ment, or the (ico in one—the conjugal union, which corresponds 
to the animal kingdom in sensation, to Wisdom, to sight, (em- 
bracing painting.) to the fruit in the vegetable kingdom, &c. 
Those who wish to puraue this comparison further will do well 
to read Swedenborg’s conjugal love and description of the celes- 
tial heaven, and not draw too many comparisons from the every 
day observations of life in present society. 


This correspondence is equally if not more beautiful to trace 
and compare in the individual, than in the collective man. In 
all the great characteristics of our race we have ever manifested 
atrinity, The completion of one of these cvcles ia now ahont 
to transpire in the death of the commercial age, and the birth of 
a new trinity of manifestation. These are so numeronsa and so 
plain that I need only to refer the thinking mind to them, 
to suggest an endless chain of trinities in cause and effect 
spread before usin creation as well asin mag, I will refer to 
one or two individual correspondences, and leave the subject. 

Youth, Manhood, Old Age: the three sensons of the year, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn; Winter is no season, but a transi- 
tion or death of the year dorris pokig to the death of our 
bodies. The youth corresponds to Love and to all its correspon- 
dences. Activity is ite ruling manifestation. The social and 
intellectual charucter is not developed in this sphere. The mo- 
tion, —the masculine, —and the form, &c., are its types and cor- 
respondences. The second degree, or manhood, has also its 
types, in all cases in the second order of the trinities. The so- 
cial character is now developed. Hearing finds its correspond- 
ence ; the blossom of the vegetable kingdom, and the order of the 
seasons find theirs. Life and the Will principle find theirs, and 
the principle holds good tnruughout. Old age, too, has its full 

correspondence in Wisdom, in sight, in the sensation, and in all 
the exhibitions of the third degree of development—of the au- 
tumn and the fruit, &o, But in this we must not compare our 
present animal and sensual mode of life as manifesting a true 
churacter of old age. In a true, natural, and healthy state of 
society, where age is as it should be. the fullness of humanity, 
it will prove the ripening of the adul for a higher sphere, and 
can not, by any good reason, be supposed to lose or weaken in 
the inner or real man. In fact, this age shows illustrations 
of the fact that those old persons who have devoted them- 
selves through life to a truthful and natural development of 
their powers, have never become imbecile in mind. It isonly 
those who hare wandered from the true course, who have 
studied and learned only for this world and the body, that 
forget and become children in old age. If nature's laws be 
properly obeyed, every additional year of n man’s life would 
increase his knowledge and wisdom; the body would weary 
and die but the soul would brighten and expand—pnss its 
transition or winter, and lose no gem of knowledge. 

Some will deny this order of correspondences eo far as it 
relates to woman, because it places ber higher in the soale of 
development than man, but time will prove its correctness, 
when physical power sbnll yield to mental, and the moral or 
social manifestation shall have its ue credit, and when woman 
shall be fairly educated and developed— when she (as she 
surely will) exhibits her correspondence to musio, and the 
flowers of the vegetable kinedom, and when to work, to ent, 
and to sleep, no longer comprise the life of a great portion 
of the race. A bright and glorious dny for humanity is ap- 
pronching; let us ull labor for its speedy arrival. 

Uxzzsco, Wis., Max 24, 1840. 
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From the Philadelphia “‘ North American." 
THE MYSTERIES OF SCIENCE. 


Tue detected errore and impostures of some public expound- 
ers of Animal Magnetism have had the effect, in anher and ra- 
tional communities like our own, of causing the feelings of won- 
der excited upon the introduction of the subject to give place, 
in the minds of very many, to utter unbelief, But of lates 
counter-revolution has been in progress—not forced into life by 
popular impulses, but begotten in the philosopher's study, and 
shaped in the chemist’s laboratory—the originators of which 
promise to establish the belief in & new influence, or property 
of matter, which shall explain many of the phenomena of Mes- 
meriam, and other unaccountable opprobria of science. 

We have been looking into the curious “ Researches on Mag- 
netism and on certain allied subjects” of Baron Reichenbach, of 
Vienna, edited by Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh. and we 
hava fannd tham za wamaskaDle that we venture to offer to our 
scientifio and other intelligent readers an abstract of their con- 
tenta; believing that the subject matter will be both novel and 
interesting to most of them: but premising that our doing so 
by no means involves the necessity of our giving sanction to 
any of the author's conclusions. 

It must be recollected that Reichenbach is not a charlatan 
nor an enthusiast; but one who hos grown grey in the cause of 
science, and to whom a logical mind, accuracy in research, and 
important discoveries in organic chemistry, have given a world- 
wide celebrity. He is particularly known to chemists for his 
laborious researches upon wood and coal tar, and for his discov- 
ery of creosote, paraffine, cupione, aud other remarkable bodies, 
and perhaps aman could scarcely have been selected more ca 
pable of conducting investigations like those here treated of, 
from his well-known probity of habita of analysis. The editor, 
also a man of note, being a distinguished lecturer of Edinburgh, 
&nd an author of a popular book of Chemistry, not only pro- 


fesscs his belief in Reichenbach’s views, but asserts that he has 
confirmed them by Actual experiment; while the great Berso- 


lius is understood to have coincided with him, and to have been 
engaged in preparing a paper confirmatory of Reichenbach’s 
doctrines, some time before his untimely death. 


n 


The new agency which the author wishes to place upon the 
list of imponderables is not capable of being made evident to 
all, nor of having its power measured by an instrument like the 
electrometer ; but its presence is announced through the sensea 
of certoin impressible persons—generally nervous and senei- 
tive females, though sometimes healthy and even robust men. In 
making tho investigations, the greatest care was nccessary to 
guard against the errore of doception and imagination ; and the 
author selected for his magnetometers persons of veracity and 
jntelligence, nmong whom were some of the first mrans of Vi- 
enna, and exposed them to a severity of examination, rigidly 
cautious and impartial, such as are not often employed in phy- 
sical researches. He believes that a force resides in many bo- 
dies which is distinct from, and yeta part. of, magnetism proper. 
This force is too much attenuated to be appreciable by all; but 
certain nervous systems are so finely strung, either from dispo- 
sition or disease, as to receive impressions from it, which con- 
sist of the perceptions of a light or flame—of an axra or feel- 
ing upon the surface of the body like that produced by a cool 
or warm breath of air—and lastly of the production of insen- 
sibility and convulsions These conclusions, all apparently con- 
firmed hy unanswerable experiments, which were checked by 
frequent repetitions before reliable witnesses, may be made 
more evident by being taken up in the following order : 

1. Flames, differently colored and of varying intensity, are 
seen by the sensitive to rise from the two poles of a magnet ina ^ 
dark room. If the magnet is placed before a concave mirror— 


.| the person not being aware of its use or position—the reflection 
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is described ns seen upon that part of the wall upon which ihe | king degree the viewa of our distinguished countryman, Pro- 


true focus will be found, and the flames nre said to flicker and 


fessor Draper, who has argued the existence of a fourth impon- 


move when blown upon, the position of the magnets and the | derable in the aun’s rays. 


operator being all the time concealed. The aurora borealis may 
be supposed to be a similar light emsnating from the concentra- 
ted magnetism at the northern magnetic pole, and visible to all. : 

Magnets drawn nlong the surface of the body, give rise to the! 
aura, Warm or cold, ns the different poles are used. The hand 
is forcibly attracted to one of the poles, and a large number of 
persons, when examined, were found sensible to the action of 
magnets passed along their bodies, and had their bands feebly 
drawn toward them. The influence ig capable of transmission 
for many feet along wires and other conductors, and of being 
retained by objects exposed for a moment to contact with its 
sources. Thus, water, in which magnets had been dipped, did 
actually, ns Mesmer asserted, besome magnetized, and gave a 
pungent taste, ns well as an uso, and attracted the hand—no at- 
tempt to deceive the subjecta preventing them from recognizing 
the water from that which was unmagnetized. 

2. Crystals, particularly those which are large, isolated, and 
of regular shape, give the same aura, and impart their proper- 
ties in the same way to other bodies; and a light is seen to ema- 
nate from certain points upon them, which, upon examination, 
prove to be the ends of the longor axes of the crystals. The 
author often speaks of his new power ns "orystalline force,” 
and believes that magnets differ, in reference to it, from crys- 
tals, only in having superadded the power of attracting iron; in 
other worde, that the power is not magnetism proper, but exists 
in magnets combined with another imponderable. One of the 
patients, a cataleptic girl, lay awake at night looking at the halo 
radiating from the pole of o large rock crystal placed upon a 
stove. 

3. The relation of that great magnet, the earth, to the direc- 
tion of the body, was found to have a remarkable influence in 
producing and relieving disagreeable sensations. Jt appeared 
that many of the patients had felt uncomfortably at church, sud 
when lying in particular rooms, Upon examination, it waa dis- 
covered that their position upon all these occasions had been 
across the magnetic meridian, and that when—in the latter ca- 
ses—they were removed, without knowing the reason of the 
change, to beds in which they lay with their heads to the north, 
they no longer suffered. 

A surgeon of Vienna had contracted the habit of changing 
his position after his first sleep, and of dozing for an hour or 
two in the morning, with his head toward the foot of the bed, 
which was directed to the north. When he did not indulge in 
this strange fancy he felt ill and unrefreshed all day. Upon 
turning his bed-hend fo the north, ho awoke, ever after, refrosh- 
od, withont needing any change of position. , 

This relation of the direction of the body may account for the 
diverse effects observed by various experimenters in animal 
magnetism—and the conclusion is come to, that all persons ope- 
rated upon should be placed with their heads to the north pole. 
If proved to be correct, the idea may, obviously, become of im- 
portance in the treatment of nervous affections. 

4. Thesun’s light contains the influence; hence a confirma- 
tion of the knowledge of its importance toanimal life. The pa- 
tients were all pleasurably affected in it, and other persons and 
various bodies exposed to the rays, were found to absorb the in- 
fluence, just as in the case of magnets and crystals, and to give 
out light and the aura after being drawn from the exposure. 
The light was directed upon a copper or other plate at a distance 
of thirty feet or more from the patient, and the power, being 
conduoted to and direoted upon the body, produced a cool, agree- 
able gura. In examining the different colors of the spetrum, it 
was found that the yellow rays produced a pleasant and cool ef- 
fect, the red a warm one, and the violet, in or above which ia the 
true soat of the chemical power of light, gave rise to the most 


‘and reflected light. 


5. The moon’s rays exerted a still more powerful action, of a 
disagreeable kind however, showing a difference between direct 
This may possibly account for some of the 
effects upon certain systems and diseases, popularly attributed 
to the moon’s influence. 

6. Electricity and galvanism, when applied at and conducted 
from a distance, produce precisely the same phenomena. The 
community of action between light, heat, and electricity, as de- 
scribed by the author, reminded us strongly of some remarka- 
ble analogies between these imponderables, drawn —withont any 
reference, however, to magnetic influences—by the author of 
the highly original nnd instructive “Identities of Light nnd 
Heat, of Caloric and Electricity," lately lmewvu rrom the preoa of 


Grigg and Elliot, of this city. 
—T.— Friction or podies develops the same principles. Every 


achool-boy knows that the rubbing together of two lumps of 
white sugar in the dark, will be followed by phosphorescent 
flashes upon the surface rubbed, These, then, according to our 
author, are only the manifestations of the new influences, suffi- 
ciently concentrated to be visible to all, 

B. Chemical action, such as occurs In various solutions and 
decompositions, is one of the most common and important sour- 
ces of the power, which, when originated in this way, is pre- 
cisely similar to that of which we have all along been speaking, 
and can be conducted to a distance from the vessel in which the 
change is taking place. In this mode, the author accounts for 
the efficacy of the “magnetic baquet or tub,” once so popnlar 
in the cure of diseases. In it a vile hotchpotch of various sub- 
stances, chemically acting on each other, was connected with the 
patient by moistened wicks or thread. 


Most persons have heard of the astonishing cures performed 
toward the end of the last century by “by Perkin’s Metalic 
Tractors,” made of magnetized iron. Sama iima-aftas Ds Hoy- 
garth proved that the effects were merely owing to the imagins- 
tion, as wooden tractors, painted to deceive the patienta, produ- 
ced similar cures. But now Reichenbach asserts that they both 
were actually effective, only that the agent was neither the trao- 
tor nor the imagination, but the human hand. Liebig has al- 
ready expressed the view that the forces of the body are owing 
to chemical changes of respiration and digestion ; bnt our au- 
thor believes, still farther, that the solutions and decompositions 
occurring in the alimentary canal, develop, as all chemical ao- 
tions will, an immense amount of this peculiar force, which 
pervades the whole budy, aud Is conventraved ohlefy in two 
tranverse poles, which ore the hands. He found it much more 
active after a hearty meal, which had furnished materials for 
chemical action. He asserts that he has proved, beyond a donbt, 
that just as magnets, crystals, and other bodies, produce a light 
or an aura, when drawn along theskin, and sometimes somnam- 
bulism and convulsions in the sensitive, so does the human body 
exhibit the same properties, chiefly shown at the ends of the 
hands. This influence, like the others, is capable of conduction 
along wires, if acting at some distance, and of giving to water 
the same properties which are furnished to the magnet. 

It ie proper to state that the author asserts that he has kept 
himself os ignorent ns possible of all former researches upon 
animal magnetism, and came to these last and most important 
conclusions, after passing through a gradual course of induotion 
and experiment, his mind being perfectly unprejudioed and un- 
prepared for the final results. 

In many of the above experiments which relate to the condug- 
tion of the influences, the persons examined were placed in a 
perfectly dask stairway, concealed in the wall of the author's 
atady, and a wire was passed to them through the keyholes, 
which, as well as other crevices, were all closed. The persone, 


uncomfortable sensations. These experiments confirm in s stri- ' peated in a chair, then described the flames, the axra, and simi- 
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lar effects of the experiment, in such a way ns to prevent all 
doubts of their own belief, at least, in the actual existence of 
these phenomena. 

The author comes to many more conclusions of a curious pa-* 
ture—particularly in reference to the universality and strict po- | 
larity of the new power—which our limits will not allow us to 
notice, Should his views ever be confirmed, it sees to us that ! 
their most striking application would be to some of those facets, | 
which now appear to border upon the incredible, Every educa- | 
ted man must have felt a difficulty in the effort to revoncile with 
the rigid laws of material science the relations he has heard of , 
marvels, which hnve been so well authenticated as almost to 
compel belief. These attempts may possibly succeed through | 
some such means as the present. Thus it is still a no'ion preva- 
lent in many parts of our own and other countries, and one by 
DO means «Seal among the ignorant and vulgar, that water 
concealed under the earth's surfwee may bediscovered by means 
of the divining rod ; nnd persons of a peoulins tampamement, wha 
are in some places called mater-ritches, do actually attempt to find 


its position by the dipping of the forked twig—very often with | 
‘skill! 


success, according to the common belief. 


Now weare by no means disposed to encourage popular su- 
perstitions, or violate our neutrality by admitting that either 
this belief, or any of the views uf Reichenbaob, are correct ; but | 
we only offer the suggestion thnt—if these statements and theo- 
ries should ever be confirmed—the lntter might be mnde to ac- 
count for the former, aud for many other things which our pres- 
ent philosophy, possibly from over-skepticism, does not allow 
itself to dream of. It might, for instance, be supposed, in the 
last mentioned case, that the subterraneous water, magnetized 
by the friction of its flow, or some other operation going on 
within the earth, should be capable of influencing n sensitive | 
person, producing some action upon the muscles of the hands, so! 
as fully to account for the dipping of the twig—which is always 
stated by “the diviners” to be a movement of attraction, not 
under the control of their will. 

We can not better conclude this article than by calling atten- 
tion to two of Reichenbach's applications of his views to popu- 
lar superstitions and usages: the first being of a somewhat 
grave, and the latter of a more gny character. He accounts for 
the luminous appearances which have enabled sensitive persona, 
in some well autbentinuted cases, to point out the spot where a 
recent buriul had taken place, by supposing that the cbemical 
decomposition of the remning produces the light, precisely as 
it was before stated that magnetism and chemical change cause a 
halo. And lastly, in reference to breathiog animal influences, 
he has discocensd that,-bevides tha handa the lips seem to be, 
in à measure, reservoirs or nuclei of the concentrated force, 
Thos he gives a foreshadowing of a future theory of kissing; 
and, in Dr. Gregory's words, * he stutes that the flames depict- 
ed on lovers! lips by poets do really and truly burn there, for 
those whocan perceive them." 

-— er 

Heap work is the bardest work in the world. The artisan 
feels this if at any time he has to spend a whole day in calcula- 
tion. All men of learning testify to tbe same truth, and their 
meager frames and sallow complexions tell n plainer talc than 
words. Sir Edward Coke, the great English ‘lawyer, speaks | 
thus concerning his great work: “ While we were in hand with 
these four parts of the Institutes, we often having occasion to go 
into the country, did in some sort envy the honest ploughmun 
and other mechanics For onc, when lie was at work would 
merrily sing and the plougbinan whistle some scl {-pleasing tune, 
and yet their work both proceeded and succeeded ; but he that | 
takes upon himself to write, doth captivate all the fheulties anid 
powers both o, liis mind and body. and must be only attentive 
to that which be collecieth, without any saptedeisa of joy or 
cheerfulness while he is et work” 


THE STUDY OF MAN. 


Tux fourth volume, know by some asthe Human Kingdom, is 
the last of the series; the completion of an almighty work; the 
| wonderful link which unites the two worlds, the material and 
spiritual, All prior creations verge to and center in thia as the 
| grnnd and finul object of their consecutive lubors—the goal of 
all mundane things and powers. Its own characteristics are so 
| controlling and overshadowing, that unless the observer is more 
‘than ordinarily perceptive, the features of the preceding king- 
doma will be overlooked, or at least veiled. Economy reigns 
here as elsewhere, nud the great Mechanic institutes nothing 
new here, to complete his master-piece, that can be done by the 
inimitable workmen of the anterior volumes. The very fact of 
their being called in to assist in the construction of the noblest 
conception of Infinity. sms to have inspired them witb new 
skill, new taste, and almost new art. For in uo department do 
we find chemical. vegetative, and animal laws, performiog what 
they do bere. Each of them here, is enabled to eurpass greatly 
all its former operations, How wonderfuland inscrutable their 


We find here the prorimate principles of the two preceding, 
and the +/emeniary priuciples of the first, Wealso find the lares 
of the prior kingdoms brought in to perform its laborious and 
physical services. So fully are the motive powers and materials 
of the chemical, vegetable and animal departments possessed by 
this tbe human, that it mny be said to be an epitome, an image, 
of nl! prior creations, of the world. 

Where the animal kingdom leaves off, the human commences. 
The animal is endowed with Jife nnd sensation, and ever sab- 
ject to the influences of ever varying surrounding things and 
beings. Each animal is also born with one or :wo fixed habits 
or instinctive abilitics, which nre not acquired—can not be im- 
proved nor prevented. The human starts from this point and 
ends with iafe/lizence nnd lore, The line of distinction between 
the animal aud man is scarcely scen—there is a general difer- 
ence in the minds of all; but when called upon to individualize 
the points of distinction, it becomes more difficult, This per- 
plexity arises from the fuct, that the difference is mental and 
spiritual, and not physical. The man-onimal never will behold 
the individual marks; but the intellectuo-spiritual man can 
easily see them There is a vast difference in acting from sen- 


| sual impressions and from principle, from deduction, from phi- 


losopby. Man is born upon the animal plain; superadded to 
this, he has the adiluy tu ascend wholly above it, and enter the 
true human—the point where heaven and carth are blended— 
the point where divinity is incarnated—the sublime eminence 
where man beconies the Son of God—where nn union takes 
place between himself ond his Creator, There are two 
kinds of feelings: the first springs from nervous impressions, 
and are animal; the second are those which spring from man’s 
highest nature, the spiritual. They are both fallible, and re- 
quire the constant company of reason, though internal influen- 
cea arc fur less liuble to be false than external. 

Renson is the only safe, confiding guide—the God-given lamp 
to the human kingdom. Selfishness, superstition, bigotry, and 
their companions, have been heretofore, and will be hereafter, 
great and controlling incentives to action; yet there are other 
principles in man's nature which must have the ascendancy ; 
which will, sometime, reign supreme. The science of man is il- 
limitable; we have yet scarcely acquired ite alphabet, and our 
lives will always be parallel with our knowledgeofit, Because 
we have been comparatively ignorant of the science of man, it 
is no evidence that we shall continue to beso. It has in store 
for us all that poets ever painted. A greater error never was 
spoken than this, that imagination ean over paint nudity. hat 
anticipation surpasses the nciual. There never was » genuine 


image—e true oomeeptiog possessed M the strangest and pu- 
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his bighest nature arises; thus extending his sphere of vision 
by dispelling the mists and encircling fogs of stupidity, care- 
lessness nnd vague perception. 

Heretofore, this department has been but obscurely seen, 
though always observed in some light, generally by dim eve- 
ninge, which so distorted it as to convey to the observers, in the 
main, the most ruinous information. It hag led the world hood- 
winked into the most unphilosophical beliefs and absurd prac- 
tices. 

To enumerate all the impressions which the varied conditions 
of tangible things and beings can produce upon the nervous tig- 
sue, is an endless task, one to which we can only approximate. 
They range from the most agreeable to the most unpleasant. 
Some of them apparently correspond to qualities of the human ; 
but they do not really; they are only outbursts of sensation, 
not of thought and of reason. The swallow is apparently con- 
structive, ingenious; yet she is not truly so; forif she was, she 
could build hor nost in more ways than one. She can never 
build the robin's nest, nor the robin build her's, The dog ap- 
parently exhibits fidelity and love; but an analysis of both will 
entirely obliterate the restaiblunoe.. 

All of those attributes which are used in the acquieltion of 
knowledge are mental ; all of those qualities which make n man 
n better mun, nre spiritual. The former will make a man wise ; 
the latter will make him good. The following are some of the 
mental attributes: perception, memory, contrast, comparison, 
analogy, reason, judgment, imagination, fancy, invention, con- 
struction, ideality, iutuition, &c. These are some of the spirit- 
val qualities: virtue, chastity, affection, love, benevolence, phi- 
lanthropy, mercy, sympathy, kindness, gentleness, industry, 
liberality, honesty, magnanimity, fidelity, economy, &c. 

The chemical, vegetative and animal laws of man, are found 
in his physical nature or body. His intellectual nature compri- 
ses those attributes which make of him a learned, a profound, a 
great man. His spiritual nature involves those qualities which 
live in the heart, which enable him to act from principle-—got 
from impulse and policy. The genuine attributes of the mind, 


and the pure qualities of the heart, differ not from those posaess- 
ed by Infinity, except in degree. 

The information requisite for a proper understanding of the 
bedy, ia to be obtained from all the kingdomsof earth, Buta 
knowledge of the mental and spiritual natures, we can find only 
in man. A knowledge of preceding creations will prepare and 
discipline the mind for a fuller comprehension of the laws of 
these wonderful departments; but it will not declare them unto 
us. There are the laws of mental and moral action, and the 
sooner man can be made to believe it, the sooner he Is freed from 
the debasing impulses of his physical or animal body. 8. 
- 


ENEMIES. 


Have you enemies? Go straight on and mind them not. If 
they block up your path, walk around them, aud do your duty, 
regardless of their spite. A man who hns no enemies is seldom 
good for any thing; he is made of that kind of material which 
is go easily worked, that every one has a hand in it. A sterling 
character—one who thinks for himself, and speaks what he 
thinks—is always sure to have enemies They are as necessary 
to him as fresh air; they keep him alive and active. A celebra- 
ted character, who was surrounded with enemies, used to remark 
—" They nre sparks, which if you do not blow, will go out of 
themselves" Let this be your feeling while endeavoring to live 
down the scandal of those who are bitter against you. If you 
stop to dispute, you do but aa they desire, aud open the way for 
more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk; there will bea reaction 
if you perform but your duty, and hundreds who were once 


alienated from you will flock to you and acknowledge their error, 
[Avexanper’s MESSENGER. 


rest mind, but what may be wholly realized on earth, and much 
more. 

The germs of those embodied principles which made the Evan 
age ê paradise, and brought in juxtaposition thetwo worlds, have 
been safely preserved in the palladium of man’s highest, though 
as yet undeveloped, nature. And there they ever will remain, 
eternal and indestructible. Philosophy,in her march, will dis- 
cover them, and speedily too; for she has, of late, waked up 
from a long night of repose; the bed of indolence has lost all 
its charms for ber ; the zephyrs now are more slothfal than sha 


The idea that man’s feeble arm can preserve or destroy the 
records and truths of Omnipotence, is superlatively arrogant, 
presumptive &nd preposterous, How foolish the current opin- 
ion that the Creator's most important truths to man are found 
only in the books of man's making, and subject only to his safe 
keeping. 

They are deposited in man’s constitution; universally distri- 
buted ; subject to man's monopoly, and written In no particular 
language—but in one common to every human being. Every 
man is called upon to interpret what he finds written in his tri- 
une nature; it is his prerogative to become his own priest and 
minister, and to labor continually in the vineyard of philosophy. 
And he that would infringe upon this right, is a tyrant, an ene- 
my to the progress of truth and happiness. 

Matter, in this degree, apparently assumes the same form as 
in the preceding; and the visible portion truly possesses it. 
The physical tissues of this kingdom differs but little from those 
of the latter. That little consists in the quality, elegance of 
construction, and beauty of finish. We find here the osscous, 
cartilaginous, ligamentous, muscular, vascular, nervous, mucus, 
nutritive, capillary, glandular and cuticular tissues, the same as 
in the animal; also the five senses; the voluntary and involun- 
tary muscular systems ; the thorax and abdomen, with their vis- 
cera; the pelvis and its contents; all the parts of the nervous 
Bystem, and the organs to extend the species. 

There js s wore EXQuUIsIse IDoldlasy, a uiere pollsh, In man than 
in the animal The dignified uprightness, prominence of the 
forehead, depression of the chin, the straightness of the lower 
limbs, the perfection of the arm nnd band, nlso of the larynx, 
are marks of distinction and superiority. But are these all the 
distinguishing characteristics? If so, he is nothing more than 
a superior animal; for there is nothing in his material organi- 
zation that is not found in the animal, except in some particu- 
lara, & difference in degree of workmanship ; yet here, in the 
construction of the five senses, the animal in degree of percep- 
tion of material things, surpasses man: some even vie with mi- 
crogcope, and not only in sight, but in the other four senses, 

The grand characteristics of this fourth kingdom ure uvt 
within the range of the five senses ; the animal will never behold 
them; they come not within the scope of sensation. 

We muat look beyond all physical manifestations; close, ns it 
were, the senses; enter the fields of mentality and spirituality, 
and look there for the identifying characteristics of this volume, 
the richest and noblest of the series. 

Whatever can be predicated upon the nervous tissue is animal. 
And whatever can be predicated upon reason and love, is kuman. 

The human commences where the animal terminates; the an- 
imal is made acquainted with the material facts of the world by 
his senses; the human commences at this point; it takes these 
facta, and by them is enabled to roll up the opaque curtain of 
matter which environs the animal, and to enter the field of rea- 
son, of philosophy, of law, of cause, and of principle. 

Though when unassisted by art, the animal is endowed with a 
wider rangeof sensual power than man, yet, because it is unable 
to make any use of this information, apy further than for ita 
gratification, the phenomena of nature are to ita blank page-— 
an unobserved scroll. 

And equally so itis with the form of man, until the sun of 
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SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


From the Boston Chronotype, we extract the following report 
of a recent lectare delivered by Mr. Albert Brisbane, upon pop- 
ular progress in Europe. It will be read with interest. [E». 


“Mr, Brisbane first reviewed the history of revolutionary and 
reformatory ideas in France, distinguishing what was valuable 
and permanent in the first revolution from whst was false and 
transitory. 

“He gave a olear idea of the rise and progress of the idea of 
Social Reform, through Bt, Simon and Fourier, and distinguish- 
ed the six different schools of the present time, as those of 
Fourier, Pierre Leroux, Cabet, Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and La- 
mennais. 

* All these are now coalescing with the Red Republicans, 
who at first thonght only of a violent political change, but are 
now becoming convinced of the necassity of social reform. This 
coalition of the enlightened working classass, hae driven tho 
conservative class—those who live upon the producer—into one 
party of reaction. Thue there are really now but two parties, 
that of social progress, and that which for the sake of maintain- 
ing its unjust privileges, is for going back to monarchy. 

There is some difference in the Socialist ranks, and the Four- 
ierists may be considered the extrama conservatives, who were 
only for peaceful reform, He thought them perhaps too peace- 
ful, for nations had in some cases, as that of Italy, better revolu- 
tionize than to rot out, 

“The Reactionary party in France has the powers of num- 
bers and of the Press. It rules with & rod of iron, and men 
would therebe imprisoned for uttering such sentiment ass he hac 
heard uttered here for two or three days past. But the social- 
ists have the power of ideas, and some power of the preas. Their 
Democratie Pacifique circulates twelve thousand copies daily. 
The Peuple, forty-five thousand, and the aggregate of Socialist 
papers might be estimated at two hundred thousand copies 
daily. 

There aro nob looo than onc hundrod thousand Socialists 
among the working classes of Paris, and he was surprised at 
their intelligence. There were tailors and shoemakers among- 
them who would make such speeches ns Mr. Webster or Bir Rob- 
ert Peel could not make. By their practical wisdom and com- 


mon sense, they have to a very marked extent overcome the dif 


ficulties of nssocialion, and demonstrated its success. 

“The first nssocintions were those of the Baddlers and Tail- 
ors, which wero aided by large orders from the Provisional 
Government, which, after the affairs of June, were withdrawn, 


and the new Government even repndiated three hundred thou- 
sand francs due them. Yet in spite of this they have succeeded. 


“The most successful and flourishing association is that of 


the Cooks. They began, a few of them, with a small establish- 
ment of six hundred francs capital, outside the barriers, to 
save duty, and established an eating-house for working men. 
From that they have arisen to a grand association of four hun- 
hundred cooks, with a capital of thirty million francs, which 
will do all the cooking for the eating-houses and hotels in Paria. 


They have established relations of business with Associations of 


Butchers and Bakers, so that the intermediate mercantile pro- 
fits are secured to the producer. 


“There are now eighty Associations of different classcs of 


producers in Paris, and they are taking measures to organize all 
into one grand association with a bank which will issue certifi- 
cates of production, which will take the place of money, and 
save the profits of the capitalist and the banker. 

“Tn all the Associations, there was a great moral gain on] the 
part of the laborer. He felt free. He could not be obliged to 
beg for work. The associations in full work labored fen hoars a 
day, If work fell off, they worked only eight, or six, or five 
hours, and all shared alike, so that all could live. 
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The cooks had now an esting-house outside the walls. Aside 


from small dining rooms for privste parties, there was a hall 
where fifteen hundred persons could sit down. He felt sure, 
from the most constant and familiar intercourse with these as- ' 
eociations, that the experiment was sucoceafal and beyond 


failure. 
* Mr. Brisbane illustrated at great length and with much fe- 


licity, the mode in which labor is preyed upon by employers, 
merchants, bankers and capitalista, and also spoke of the build- 
ing associations which are now proceeding under the auspices 
of the President, by which immense combined dwellings, with 
spacious apartmenta and bathing-houses will soon take the place 


of the miserable hovels of the poor, and be owned by them 
The subscriptions of the working classes to these building as- 
sociations amount to five thousand dollars per day, and gach 
dwelling is to cost about four hundred thousand dollars. 

“We took pretty copious notes of Mr. Brisbane/s address, 
which occupied two hours in the delivery and held the atten- 
tion of the audience throughout, and may refer toit again 
when our space will permit. 
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EQUITABLE COMMERCE. 


The following is an extract from a pamphlet published by 
Josiah Warren, Utopia, Ohio:— 

“Tf a traveller in a hot day, stops at a farm-house and asks 
for a drink of water, he generally gets it without any thought 
of price, Why? Because it costs nothing, or its cost is imma- 
terial. If the traveller was so thirsty that he would give a 
dollar for the water rather than not have it, this would be the 
value of the water to him; and:f the farmer were to charge 
this price, he would be acting upon the principal that ** The price 
of a thing should be what it will bring," which is the motto and 
spirit of all the principal commerce of the world; and if we 
were to stop up all the neighboring springs, and cut off al! sup- 
plies of water from other sources, and compel travellers to depend 
solely on him for water, and then should charge him $100 for a 
drink he would be acting precisely unon the principle on which 
all the main business of the world has been conducted from time 
immemorial. It is pricing a thing according to ‘what it will 
bring,’ or according to its value to the receiver instead of its 
cost to the producer. For an illustration in the mercantile line, 
consult any report of ‘ prices current’ or ‘state of the markets, 
with comments by the publisher—the following is & sample, 
copied from a paper nenrest at hand. 

‘No new arrivals of flour—demand increasing, price rose 
since yesterday at 12 o'clock, 25 cents per barrel. 

No change in coffee since our last. 

Sugar raised on Thursday 1-2 a cent per pound, in conse- 
quence of a report received of small crops; later arrivals con- 
tradicted the report and prices fell ngain- Molasses, in demand 
and holders not anxious to sell Pork, little in market, and 
prices rising. Bacon, plenty and dull, fell since our last from 
15 to 13 cts. Cotton, all in a few hands bought up on 
speculation? 

It will here be seen that prices are raised in consequence of 
increased mant, and are lowered with its decrease. The most 
successful speculator is he who can create the most want in the 
community, and extort the most from it. This is civilised 
cannibalism. 

The value of a loaf of bread to s starving man, is equivelent 
to the value of his life, and if the ‘ price of a thing’ should be 
‘what it will bring’ then one might properly demand of the 
starving man, hia whole future life in servitude as the price of 
the loaf! But any one who should make such a demand would 
be looked upon as insane, a cinnibal, and one simultaneous roice 
would denounce the outrageous injustice, and cry aloud for re- 
tribution! Why? What is it that constitutes the cannibalism 
in this case? Is it not setting a price upon bread according to 
1T8 VALUE instead of its cost?” 
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COMPETITION. 


Among the evils that afflict mechanics, none is more apparent, 
more perplexing, or more difficult to successfully contend with, 
than competition. No position can afford the mechanic of 
moderate means security against its baneful influences; hence 
arises 80 much of that feeling of distrust, which exists among 
them, and which is fraught with so many disastrous consequen- 
ces, The most powerful and the most terrible kind of competi- 
tion, is that which capital brings to bear by the aid of machinery: 
This can seldom be endured, or the consequences averted by the 
poor mechanic, Imperious necessity compels him in many cases 
to renounce bis individual business where he was reaping the 
profits of his own industry, and come into the treadmill of 

. capital—the very power that has crushed him—and there be 
the instrument of degrading his fellow men. 

Another species of competition, is that kind carried on among 
mechanics themselves, in similar circumstances, which has been 
styled the “life of business,” but alas! in too many instances it 
is the death of those who encourage it. This competition is the 
result of an overdone trade, or when the demand for bread on 
the part of the maker and vender, is greater than the demand 
for the wares produced. This supply being so much larger than 
the consumption, it becomes neoossary to force sales at depreci- 
ated prices, and he who sells the lowest, finds the customer. 

That competition in prices, is an evil in the present state of 
society, is perfectly apparent, but where is the remedy? It 
consists in furnishing every man, woman and child with pro- 
ductive employment, and securing to them the full fruit of 
their labor. The first step neceszary to bring about this result, 
will be to declare that every man has an equal right to live, and 
exercise those functions with which he has been endowed by his 
Creator, and this right, primarily from Omnipotents, should be 
held paramount to civil law, and should be maintained even at 
the sacrifice of vested rights. Now it follows as an essential 
condition for sustaining these rights, that he must have access 
to so much of the earth as is necessary to nourish this gift of 
the Almighty; and this too in defiance of vested rights. To 
establish this we take the ground occupied by Jefferson ; “That 
the earth belongs in usufruct to living," and a share of it suffi- 
cient to sustain life must be guarantied to all. 

This natural right of land secured to all, will draw the sur- 
plus portion—who make the excess in the market, that causes 
this ruinous competition among mechanics—into agricultural 
purauits, where they can sustain themselves without injury to 
any profession. Agriculture the primary ocoupation of the 
human race, cannot be affected by competition. Give a man a 
farm, and tell him he must gain his substance therefrom, and he 
would be dolt indeed, if he could not maintain himself easier 
and better than he now does in the overstocked mart of trade 
and commerce. 

The depressed and starving laborer, once placed in possession of 

so much land as the wants of himself and family require, would 

become emancipated from the thraldom of capital, and at once 

cease to be the means of sustaining that competition which 

jeopardizes the life and happiness of the entire mechanical 

classes. Nationat Reronmm 
—- oo Oreo — 

Every person should Isy themselves under some sort of 
mecessity to take exercise. Indolence, not only occasions dis- 
eases and renders men useless to society, but promotes all 
manner of vice. Tbe mind if not engaged in some useful pur- 
suit, is constantly in quest of some ideal pleasures. From these 
sources proceed most of the miseries of mankind. Certainly 
man was never intended to be idle, Inactivity frustrates the 
very design of his creation, whereas an active life isthe best 
and greatest preservative of health 


———Ó—À— 
- Hrroorrer ia the homage that vioe pays to virtue. 


CULTIVATE ENERGY. 


Manr of the physical evils, the want of vigor, (he inaction of 
system, the languor and hysterioal affections which ara so pre- 
valent among the delicate young women of the present day, 
may be traced to a want of well-trained and mental power, add 
well-exerciged self-control, and to an absence ef fixed habita of 
employment. Real cultivation of the intellect, earnest exercise 
of the moral power, the enlargement of the mind, by the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, and the strengthening of its capabili- 
ties for effort, the firmness of the endurance of inevitable evils, 
and for energy in combatting such aa may be overcome, are the 
ends which education has to attain; weakness if met by indul- 
gence, will not only remain weakness but become infirmity. 
The power of the mind over the body is immense. Let that 
power be called forth ; let it be trained and exercised, aad vigor, 
both of body and mind, will be the result. There is a homely, 
unpolished saying, that “it is better to wear out than te rust 
out ;” but it tells a plain truth, rust consumes faster than use. 
Better, a million times better, to work hard, even tothe shorten- 
ing of existence, than to eat and sleep away the preoious gift of 
life, giving no other cognizance of its possession. By work, or 
industry, of whatever kind it may be, we give a praotiosl knowl- 
edge of tbe value of life, of its high intentions, of its manifold 
duties, Earnest, active industry isa living hymn of praise, a 
never-failing source of happiness ; it is obedience, for it is God's 
great law of moral existence. 


Hee 


THE MAN OF INTEGRITY. 


We love to gaze upon some beautifuj planet in the heavens, 
and watch its course night after night as it travels its majestio 
path among the stars. We are filled with admiration; and, like 
ourself, thousands are gazing on the same planet, filled with in- 
expressible emotions. 

Like the planet in a dark sky is the man of unbending inte- 
grity. We look upon him with the same feeling of love and ad- 
miration, as we watch his daily course among bis fellow men. 
In troublous times his light goes not out, though it may burn 
feebly. He still exerts the eame glorious influence, and hun- 
dreds gaze upon him with delight. No seats or honor dazzle 
him; no wealth seduces him. He pushes straight on in the path 
of duty. The fear of God is continually before him, and he 
feels the importance of every moment’s work to lead mankind 
to the fountain of truth and purity. Behold the man thus fred 
with true love to God and his fellow creatures! Every act tella 
nobly for the cause of juatiooand humanity. Every deed is a 
living epistle to the truth. 

Would you share in his glory? Labor in the same field. 
Would you leesen the ills of humanity, and assist immortal be- 
ings to reach the skies? Imitate his example, and walk in the 
same virtuous paths. 


>< 


THE HARP AND THE POET, 


Tae wind, before it woos the harp, 
Is but the wild and common sir; 
Yet, as it passes through the chorda, 

Changes to musio rare. 


And eren so the poet's soul e 
Converts the things that round him be 
Into a gentle voice of song— 
Divineat harmony. 


Sweet harp and poet, framed alike 
By God, as his interpreters, 
To breathe aloud the silent thought 
Of everything that stira, 
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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION, 


and more controllable and less erratic in its movements over the 


; country. Unless, then, it is supposed that the disease is mithont 


a cause, we must conclude that that cause exists in some peculiar 
condition of the earth, the water, or the atmosphere aside from 
any animal or vegetable effluyin, on which three degrees of cre- 
ntion man constantly and more immediately depends for his 


M-ruTmem umm Ia ARI ees scenes Sates cee **-- nourishment and sustenance. It can not, moreover, be doubted 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHOLERA. 


Tue Cholera is now spreading its pestilential breath over the 
country. It is carrying off scores and hundreds in many of our 
principal cities and larger towns. Naturally enough, therefore, 
itis the most prominent theme of newspaper remark and dis- 
cussion, its causes, nature, means of prevention and oare, being 
the points particularly agitated. But no one, on looking through 
the public prints, and the numerous pamphlets and books that 
have been issued upon this formidable epidemio, can fail to be 
struck with the great diversity and conflict of opinion which 
exist in respect to its true philosophy ; and this very inbarmo- 
ny of opinion eertainly demonstrates the existence in most if 
not all minda, of a partial or entire ignorance upon the subject. 

Why is it that we haveto lament this sad though most mani- 
fest deficiency in medical science? But one immeliute cause can 
be assigned: it is that physiciansin their observations, research- 
es, nnd reasonings, are too superficial. They do not have suffi- 
cient regard to first and fixed principles which nlone are the 
basis upon which the external facts of the disease may be ex- 
plained. Notoriously is it true that physicians in the investi- 
gation of the pathology and treatment of this disease, have for 
the most part, groped their way along by blind experiment— 
mere empiricism. They have, in general, confined themselves 
to the collection of the merest superficial facts, which, perhaps, 
on minute inspection, would be found to differ more or less, in 
the case of every individual patient. Hence the different and 
conflloting thevrics, as bused upon the different phases of the 
disease, and the effeots of specific modes of treatment, occurring 
moet prominently in tbe practice of different physicians; and 
hence the fact that medical men have not agreed upon any gen- 
eral principle of treatment for this disease, that will in all cases 
be safe, and commonly efficient. 

We know not that we can throw any light upon this subject, 
that will be either understood or appreciated by the general 
mind; and we here advertise the reader that the remarks we 
have to offer, we offer not as a medical man, but as one who pro- 
fesses soma acquaintance with the lswsof Nature, and hence of 
the human constitution which is an epitome of all Nature. The 
true cause of Cholera, we believe, wos explained in this paper 
several months ago, by A. J. Davia. Our remarks will have 
reference rather to its principles or lass. 

But the first indices of these principles or laws, consiat in 
certain universal facta, which must be observed not in an isola- 
ted but a general way. The first of these facts to be noted is, 
the erratic manner in which the disease spreads over a country. 
It sometimes breaks out three or four hundred miles distant 
from the nearest locality where it previously prevailed, and 
without any apparent communication between the two places; 
and not until sometime subsequently, will the intermediate pla- 
ces be affected with it, if they are at all. This fact demonstrates 
that neither "personal contact, nor an infection of the atmos- 
phere from the emanations of diseased persons, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the propagation of the disease, however both may in 
some cases be accessary to its development. Equally evident is 
it that the disease is not referable to prevailing miasmata ari- 
sing from decaying vegetable and animal matter, as its primary 
cause, however these may always tend to prepare the human 
system for its invasion; for in that cageit would be more loca), 


that the cause which produced the cholera, for instance in Cin- 
cinnati, waa identical with that which produced it in New-York, 
and in other places equally or less distant from each other. The 
cholera in Cincinnati and the cholera in New-York, therefore, 
are evidently cennccted ag to their points of origin. But it is 
cvident that this chain of connection does not extend over the 
surface of the earth, for in that case the intermediate places would 
have been affected ia the regular order of progress as the disease 
passed from one place to another, which is not the fact The x 
only rational conclusion that remains is that the common causes 
of the disease as prevailing in the different localities, exista 
either very high in tho atmosphere, or is <eated very deepis the 
earth, and that the nearly simultaneous attacks which it makes 
upon distant localities, is owing to the diffrent ramifcations of 
influence from the same original and distunt source, which come 
to the different and distant localities upon the surface of the 
earth nccording to predisposing circumstances. 

Now the common source from which procced these divergent 
influences which develop themselves on the surface of the earth 
in different localities, producing cholera, can not rationally be 
supposed to be high in the atmosphere, or.in the interplanetary 
spaces, because facts and fixed principles prove that the ethe- 
real medium is subject to very littleif nny appreciable change. 
But ae it is known that chemical changes are constantly going on 
in the bowels of the earth, we must look to her deep interior 
elaborations for a solution of the phenomena of this mysterious 
epidemic, the cholera. 

We encounter s difficulty in making ourselves fally under- 
stood, in what we have farther to say vpon this subject, in the 
fact that compnretively ee few persons UNCETEARA Geviegy. Rut 
we commence by saying that the earth is man's Mother—the 
Mother of the whole Human Kingdom, which she brought forth 
as the (ast production of her gestation, of which all preceding cre- 
ations were but the progressive fetal developments. Man, her 
child, and in principle an epitome of herself, is now resting on her 
bosom, and is nourished by the milk of her various productions; 
and as the child at the breast, through an unbealihy nervous 
or spiritual infiuence impregnating its nourishment, experien- 
ces sympathetically the pains of its mother, so the more suscep- 
tible children of old mother earth, through certain un- 
healthy imponderable essences now exuding from her surface, 
and impregnating the atmosphere and all they eat and drink, 
are experiencing sympathetically the pains ond commotions 
whioh are deeply seated in her bom«/s. An unhealthy action, 
such ns we have supposed, in the intestines of the earth, would 
necessarily produce to a greater or less extent, an evolution of 
unhealthy clecirical essences; and these would come to the sur- 
face in rapid succession in different localities, through the di- 
vergent mineral pores of her epidermis and cuticle, or the rocks 
and soils. 

This to some may seem like a mere poetical hypothesis: let 
us look at it—Man is an epitome of all that exists—is formed 
out of all the materials that exist—below him. He must, there- 
fore, bear a definite relation to all that exists below him, and 
thus must be sympathetically counected with all inferior crea- 
tions, by visible or invisible influences, and their conditions 
must more or less influence his. Al the elements, forces, and 
principles, from which he derived his existence, and from which 
intermediate creations were formed, are summed up in the 
earth’s interior molten substance—in the earth’s d/ood and life- 
principle, as we may say. For be it observed that geological 
researches have proved that at least a lange portion of the inte- 
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rior substance of the earth is in a molten state from the action 
of intense heat; and it is certain that the primary rocks, from 
the disintegration, and combination and recombination of which 
all rocka, and soila. and vegetables, and animala, and meu, were 
subsequently developed,—were originally in a similar state— 
that of liquid lava. In the interior constitution of Mother 
Earth, therefore, sil the principles and essences of human exist- 
ence, as of all intermediate creations, exist in embryo. Nor is 
there any law of operation in the human constitution which does 
not identically exist, though in a lower degres, in the internal 
and active anbstance—the life-principle—of the earth ; and it is 
by the identity of fundamental essences, principles, and laws, 
that operations commencing in the lowest, or the earth, nre 
sympathetically extended, and, in principle, reproduced in the 
highest, er man. ,Did time and space permit, we might offer 
many further proofs and illustrations of the truth of these posi- 
tions. To the refective mind, however, the foregoing will be 
sufficient. 


Now be it observed that by internal obstruction and inflamma- 
tion, and the closiug of her external pores, Mother Earth is at 
certain periods subject to gripings. Those are sometimes only 
permanently relieved by a general upheaval of her crust, and n 
geological change. Several of these changes have occurred 
during tho millions of ages that have passed, these being gene- 
rally accompanied by the destruotion of whole races of animals 
and plants, and were followed by the introduction of new and 
higher ones. Atthe present time the earth is probably sick 
with one of these internal gripings—she has the cholera; and 
by the violence of the internal action, the gross electrical per- 
spiration is forced out through the weakest and thinnest parts 
of her crust, or those paris which serve as the best conductors, 
and comes to the surfuce in various and disconnected places as 
we have described ; and then being imbibed by man through or- 
gans which have not their natural supply of vital action, it repels 
and drives back what vitality there is in said organs, to the 
source of all vitality in the ayatam, viv, the otamash and bow 
els. The greater proportion of the vitality of the system being 


eoncentrated on these orggns, and the nervous channels through 
which it naturally distributea itself to the surface and extremi- 
ties being clogged up by this gross foreign medium, of course 
violent internal action must ensue, such as characterizes the 
cholera The coldness and numbness of the surface and extre- 
mities accompanying the cholera, the same frequently commen- 
cing at the feet where there is the least supply of vital action, 
strongly confirms this theory. 
THE PROPER AND NATURAL SAFEGUARD 

to be used against the cholera, is, if this theory be true, very 
plain and simplo. It is this. qr Keep up a strong, regular, 
and equally distributed vital action in the system. In order to do 
this, let the food be of the most easily digested, nourishing, and 
strengthening kind, nnd avoid breathing stagnant air. Wash 
the surface all over at least once a day, using smart frictions, 
eepecially at the feet, which, from their extreme removal from 
the source of vitality, are the most liable to be without that sup- 
ply of life necessary to keep the enemy at bay. Avoid all merk- 
ening indulgences, and all those partial exercises of mind and 
body, which tend to concentrate an undue proportion of vitality 
in any part of the system, and hence to withdraw from othor 
parts their proportionate supply, thus opening a door through 
them by which the enemy may enter. Let the exercise be such 
sa to call all the organs, both of mind and body, into their pro- 
portional activity. It should be moderate and regular, but never 
fatiguing or prostrating, Thus every avenue of the system 
will be at all times supplied with a sufficiency of vital force to 
repel the enemy. f 

We see men sprinkling quick lime in the gutters and alleys of 
the city for the purpose of disinfecting the atmosphere. Thia is 
useful in preventing the cholera, but in s different way from 


what people generally suppose. It frees the atmosphere from 
those noxious effluvia which tend to bring the human system 
into an incipient state of putridity, and thus to weaken and de- 
range its vital action and prepare it for the attack of the cholera. 
But it does not and can not destroy that more subtle essence 
upon which the cholera immediately depends for its existence. 


PRINCIPLES OF TREATMENT. 


In case, however, of an actual attack of the cholera, what is 
the true philosophy of its treatment? Here, again, analogy 
affords us a general rule which is certainly reliable. What, 
if it could be done, would be a sure mode of relieving old Mother 
Earth from her internal gripings, of which we have spoken 
Bbove? We answer, the opening of ten thousand pores or vol- 
canic craters, and the enveloping of her with those external ap- 
pliances which will call the vital action of her internals more to 
the surface. Do this, then, with the cholera patient, and he will 
be inevitably cured. Do this by whatever means you can most 
effectually und promptly. ‘The most irritating and exciting ap- 
pliances should be made to the surface, care being taken, of 
course, not to injure the skin; and the medicine taken inter- 
nally should be such as will tend to rally and Ziffuse the vital 
action, but not still more to concentrate it, ns would be the ef- 
fect of cathartics. We shall take the responsibility of recom- 
mending no «pecific applications to produce these desired results. 
These we leave to the physician, and to the good sense of patients 
and nurses. We feel, however, the triple assurance of facts, 
common sense, and intuition, that these principles of treatment 
are correct, and we believe that if they were strictly and prompt- 
ly followed, with the medicinal agents best adapted to produce 
the effects of which we have spoken, not one in fifty cases of 
cholera would prove fatal, We may add, however, that on com- 
mon sense grounds, we have great confidence in the prescrip- 
tion given by Mr. Davis, which, together with his interesting 
and we think truthful dísquisition upon the cause of cholera, 
see in Univerceelum vol. iii, pp. 52-55. 

We repeat, however, if you wish to keep free from the cholera, 
keep the vital action of the system xeqratiy piFrvsen, having 
special care of the feet; and by regular and correct habits, pre- 
serve your normal strength. Children, in whose bodies the vital 
action is equally diffused, seldom hare the Cholera, Irregular, 
prostrate, and unbalanced systems, nre almost the only ones that 
are subject to its attacks W. P 


—_ 1 e 


THE REVOLUTIONARY CONTAGION, 


In taking a retrospective view of tbe revolutionary move- 
ments in Europe, from their first outbreak in France in Febru- 
ary 1848, one can not fail to be struck with the fact that the 
cause of free principles hus been stendily on the advance, whilst 
tyranny and despotism have aa stend ly been exhausting their 
resources and sinking into contempt, Recent advices from Eu- 
rope, whilst they are in some respects terrible, are we think, 
upon the whole, more full of hope than ever, for the liberal party. 
The recent election in France gives n representation to socialism 
in the National Assembly, which astounds every body. The re- 
sistance, thus far successful, being made by the brave Romans to 
the restoration of the Pope, and the repeated victories of the 
Hungarians over the Austrians, in the efforts of the former to 
regain their national independence, must exert a powerful in- 
fluence in favor of the Republican cause: and whatever may be 
the achievements of the hundred thousand Russian soldiers now 
rushing to the assistance of Austria against the Hungarians, 
and of the allied powers of France, Austria, Spain, and Naples 
in their efforts to restore Pope Plus to his throne, we hold it as 
certain that the millions of Europe now aspiring for more free 
and congenial institutions, can not long be crushed, because there 
is too much intelligence among them—whilet their enemies, having 
among them the elements of internal discord, will in all proba- 
bility finally turn upon and mutually devour each other. 
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Upon the strength of general indications, many reformers in 
this country are now turning their eyes to Europe aa the scene 
where the great problem of man's destiny is to be wrought out- 
We think, however, that we hazard little in pronouncing this a 
mistake. The revolutionary contagion now prevailing in Eu- 
rope, must spread in some form over the civilized world, and 
must particularly affect this country. We have among ourselves 
the elementa of a mightier revolution than «ny which is racking 
the old world! Mark our words. But this revolution will for 
the most part be a revolution of ideas, nnd will be attended with 
little if any physical violence. All the mental, spiritual, theo- 
logical, social, and political tendencies of the highest and freest 
minds of the country, conspire to that result; and there is no 
power on earth that can prevent it. Let this fact be generally 
known and considered; and let every free and noble mind be 
prepared for the issue. w. P. 


—— —_ - 


STRANGE PHENOMENON. 


A friend writing from Connecticut, communicates the follow» 
ing, on which he desires our opinion :— 

“Some four years since, there lived in Scituate, R. L, a young 
man by the name of Nathan Durfee, & very pious, yet not a 
superstitious person. He spent muoh of his time in communion 
with the Great Spirit of the Universe, and waa often favored 
with glimpses of the henvenly spheres, so seldom enjoyed by the 
wise and prudent. His sister and other friends had often seen 
him where he did not exist, (physically) and consequently sap- 
posed, and often remarked, that Nathan would not live long. 
On the last sabbath of his healthful days, he, as usual went to 
meeting with the family, but on his return appeared less devout 
ihan he usually did after n season of devotion. He and his 
brother retired to the chamber to change their garments, and 
replace their Sunday wardrobe, when a very singular phenome- 
mon occurred. The younger brother retired from the chamber, 
and left Nathan arranging his clothes. This dune; Nstiam pase- 
ed to the door of the entry, when, bebold a small cord appeated 
to be drawn from one door post to the other, and supposing that 
the younger brother had done it for sport, he raised his hand 
and struck the cord, when, to his astonishment he found there 
was no cord there; but his hand was numb and cold, and re- 
mained so tilldeath. It may be proper to add that Nathan sick- 
ened the next morning, and the Sunday morning following, 
death accomplished its work. 

Now theinformation wanted is this—the cord was no tangible 
reality—what, then benumbed the hand? Can you explain 
this on natural principles? The statement, ns given above, may 
be relied on as literally true in every particular. Tho sister of 
the deceased personally told me the story, and can be enquired 
of at any time. She now resides in Scituate, R. I, and is well 
known by the name of Mra. John Capwell” Ww. a. d. 

Bovru Kituincry, June ler, 1849 


Moat people would set down the above ca«e to the credit of a 
disordered brain, or at least to a large share of marvelousness. 
We are not disposed, however, to treat it in that summary man- 
ner. We know from innumerable cases occurring within our 
own experience, that from æ simple action of the will of one 
mind, the appearance of any form may be caused to pass before 
the properly susceptible mind of another person. For instance, 
we recently, by appealing to the interior faculties of a little girl, 
made it seem to her that she was in a field picking and eating 
blackberries, which she appeared to relish very highly; and so 
vivid was the impression and the nseociation of ideas, that after 
Picking awhile, she believed she pricked her finger severely by 
a thorn, and exhibited all the expressions of pain incident there- 
unto. Noone familiar with the phenomena of Animal Magnet- 
iam so called, is ignorant of facts of this nature. 

Admit, then, as most people will sdmit, that minds capable of 


exercising a will force exist in sn unseen world, may they not, 
upon the same principle, produce the same effects upon suscep- 
tible persons in this state of being, that we know are produced 
by the will of persons in the flesh? Admit this, and you admit 
the doctrine of spiritual commnnion, a fall belief in which 
not be otherwise than consoling and elevating. 

But was not the cord in the instance above described, an un- 
substantial phantom ? and if so, how are we to account for the 
numbness of the young man's arm after strikingit?  Acoount 
for the little girl's seeing and tasting the blackberries, and feel- 
ing the pricking of the thorn, in the case above described. and 
you acoount for this. There was probably (though on this sub- 


jeot we do not dogmatize) a real projection of spiritual substance 


in the form of a cord produced in this case by the action of a 
mind upon the surrounding etherial medium, and tbis probably 
is what acted magnetically upon the arm of the young man when 
he struck it, The conception of a possible explanation of phe- 
nomens of this kind, is all that is necessary for any practical 
purpose. w. F. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Tur Wares-Cune Jovenat ann Heran or Rrrowwa"— 
This is a popular monthly magazine, edited by Dr. Joel Shew, 
and devoted malnly to an exposition of the principles and prac- 
tice of Hydropathy. It is apparently conducted with much 
ability, and hasa wide and increasing circulation. It is adapt- 
ed to the masses as Well as to the practitioner, being usually filled 
with important physiological matter, together with simple illus- 
trative cases of the application of cold water to the cure of dis- 
ease. The principles of which it isan exponent have met with 
an astonishing reception during the few years that have elapsed 
since they were first propounded in this country, and this is one 
substantial evidence that they contain much truth. Those who 
may desire to acquaint themselves with these prineiples, can do 
no better than to subscribe for this Journal, the terma of which 
daas Address the nublishers, Fow- 
lera and Wells, 131 Nassau-atreet, New-York. 

“Tur Quaxer City,” edited by George Lippard, presenta 
much truth under a pleasing and popular garb of fiction, the 
prevailing tendency of which is to the elevation of the masses. 
Lippard’s spicy ediforials also usually breathe a genial aud re- 
formatory spirit. We admire the bold stand he takes in the 
ranks of philanthropy, and the fearless manner in which he de- 
nounces bigotry and hosry-hesded wrong; and we are pleased 
to learn that the Quaker City, only in the sixth month of its 
existence, has already & wide and incressing circulation. Its 
lerms are $2 per annum. Address Joseph Severns & Co, 72 
Chesnut-street, Philadelphia. 

Mexzry’s Mussum—The June Number of this Juvenile 
Monthly, edited by B. G. Goodrich (Peter Parley,) is before us. 
It completes the sixteenth volume. This publication is doing 
much to amuse and instruct the rising generation. It has been 
creditably sustained through & series of years, and has & large 
and increasing circulation. It is, we believe, tolerably free 
from objectionable religious doctrines, and may be commended io 
patronage. The next number will commence a new volume. 
Terms $1 a year. Address D. Macdonald & Co, 149 Nassav- 
street, New-York. 


eOr d 

Wao Can Wowpzz at Revorvtion.—There are in Germany 
(says an exchange) about thirteen hundred princes, great and 
small who draw from the pæple annually over two hundred 
millions of dollars! And while they spend this enormous sum, 
wrung from the labor of the masses, in the follies, luxury, idle- 
neas and vices of courts, the people are left to suffer all the 
miseries of poverty and never ending toil. A German laborer 
is frequently obliged to work twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, for 72 cents a week. 
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THE BIBLE. 


“D. D." 


We havea high appreciation of many of the books bound to- 
gether and called the “Bible,” We believe they contain truths 
of unspeakable importance,—truths for which the theological 
world have not given them credit. Weare compelled to think, 
however, that the blind and idolatrous reverence bestowed by 
many upon whatever may be found in that collection of books, 
made by human authority, is one of the most serious obstacles 
to the progress of mind, and hence of all that can exalt and en- 
noblethe nature of man. The Christian Bishops who collected 
the books of the Bible, relied upon the resources of their own 
reason, (perhaps weshould rather say caprice,) in deciding 
which books were divine, and which were not. It is positively 
incumbent on us in this more enlightened age, to consult our own 
reason as to whether the collection they in their ignorance and 
fanaticism have made, is in all respects a true and useful one; 
and this principle, of course, would throw us upon the resour- 
ces of our own best and purest reason in judging of every thing 
written in the Bible. And not until men generally come to this 
as the highest rule of faith, will guperstition, fanaticism, and 
sectarian intolerance, cease to curse human society. 

The propriety of jodging the books of the Bible as we would 
judge any other books, must be manifest by the following com- 
parison of passages sent us by a correspondent : w. F. 


Ezea, CHAPTER u. Nenemian, CHAPTER Vil, 

1, "Now these sre the child-| 6. “These are the children 
ren of the province, that went|of the province, that went up 
up out of the captivity, of | out of the captivity, of those 
those which had been carried that had been carried away, 
away, whom Nebuchadnezzar, whom Nebuchadnezzar the king 
the king of Babylon had car-|of Babylon had carried away, 
ried away into Babylon, and|and come again to Jerusalem 
came again unto Jerusalem and |and Judah, every one unto his 
Judah, every one unto his city : | city : 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM, 


NorwiruHsTANDimG the freedom of opinion which prevails 
among the people, and the severe investigation to which all de- 
ceptive pretensions among us are subjected, it is not s little re- 
markable to what extent the people are, nevertheless, governed 
by mere appearances, and what a truly controlling power is ex- 
erted over the minds of even what may be called the higher 
classes of society, by certain cabalistic forms, independently of 
any solid basis upon which they may or may not rest. For in- 
stance, every one has an unostentatious friend, whom we may de- 
signate as Mr. Jones What a humble demeanor does plain Mr. 
Nathaniel Jones have! We approach him on terms of the most 
cordial friendship and sympathy, because we are aware that our 
stations are equal. and that Mr. Jones is a gentleman of no un- 
due pretensions. But suddenly Mr. Jones is “ordained,” and is 
no more Mr. Jones simply, but the Rev. Nathaniel Jones. In 
this guise, Mr. Jones is introduced to va, and the effect is re- 
markable; we assume an air of tbe greatest deference—we im- 
mediately step back two or three paces, and carry our bat in 
our hand as long as heis present. We seem to be immediately 
conscious that Mr. Jones haa been elevnted into a sphere higher 
than our own, and that, simply, because of the power which the 
little prefix ^ Rev," has upon our imagination ; for the least re- 
flection will reassure us, and convince us that Mr. Jones has not 
changed in the least—that had he never been encumbered with 
the said prefix, he would, we know, (being well acquainted with 
him,) still have exhibited the same good sense and feeling on all 
occasions. 

A few short years pass over, and we hear of the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Jones, D. D. This removes Mr. Jones at once out of our 
sphere altogether. The prefix kept us at quite a distance, but 


5. Child'n of Arah, 775| 10. Child'n of Arah, 652 fos. ; 
6. ú Pahsatbmosb&o.2812| 11. “ Pahathm oab, Ke. 2818 the affix has completely severed the connection We regret thia, 
8. U Zattu : O45| 10. “ Beitu; 843 | because wo know that (notwithstanding the D. D.) Mr. Jones 
10, * Bani,” P 642, 15. “ Binnui, 648 | is just as much a man of sense and feeling as ever he was, 
11. E Bebai - 623| 16. x Bebai 628| «Yes; but Mr. Jones is now a Doctor of Divinity.” 
is a Argad, ~ = ic “ pros m g^ Do you mean to say that Mr. Jones knows any more of the 
14. " Bigvai, |. 2036| 19. “ Bigvai, 2067 | nature of the Divine existence than he did'when a Bunday- 
15. s Adim š 457| 20, “ Adin 655 | school teacher? If not, what possible meaning can there be in 
17. “© Berai 323| 23. “ Bezai, 324 | the title? It certainly means, “ learned os to the nature of the 
18, " Hashum, ; 223| 22. " Hashum, 328 | .. . 3 A 3 
21. “ Bethlehem, .  123| 26. Men of Bethlehem, — 188|Divine being,” orit bas no meaning. Now, if the Scriptures 
28. Men of Bethel and Ai, 223| 32, “ of Betheland Ai, 123 | are so plain that a wayfaring man, though @ fool, need not err 
33. Children of Lod, Ha- 37, Children of Lod, Hadid — |therein, then certainly the widow or child who reada them, is as 
35 br Um S "m EDAM. XM much learned in divinity as our friend, Mr. Jones. And, without 
Al * pee H 128| 44. “ remm 148 | doubt, so they are. It would look strange, to be sure, to see the 
42. “ Porters, k 139| 45. “ Porters, 138 | Bunday-school scholar as Miss Lucy Brown, D. D., but we can 

Total 13709 Total, mm not truthfully say that she is not entitled to it ns much as Mr 

o 
, 


Jones. 

Now this can not be said of our friends, Doctor Bolus, and 
Professor Logos, because their degrees of M. D. and A. M, mean 
something, These are honors to which they sre justly entitled, 
for these terms refer to and indicate à certain amount and kind 
of learning which they, and they only, or only those who hold 
the same title, are supposed to possess, Whereas, I am very 
muoh mistaken if you or I, who are plain persons, do not know 
as much of divinity, and are not as learned in it, as Mr. Jones— 
and that without the least disparagement of that well-meaning 
and really deserving gentleman. For knowledge, now-a-days, 
is as free as the winds of heaven, and any kind of learning 
which does not require & vast amount of research to ob- 
tain, can be acquired by persons in our sphere of life, as readily 
as by those who have much superior advantages. Let us not 
be deceived by appearances then, norgivethe lower classes rea- 
son to complain, that they are' the victims of unjust dis- 
tinotions conferred upon the undeserving, upon a mere pre- 
tenoe, having no foundation in truth. a. 


Were those two prophets inspired of God? and was God mis- 
taken in his calculations? or were the Scriptures written by 
erring men? 

Will some one be ao kind as to harmonize the above accounts, 
both of which relate to the same event ? MARCELLUS. 


a -——— 

Cnmonzma zzrogTs—Up to the time of the present writing, 
(Tuesday morning,) there have been 340 cases of cholera report- 
ed, and 136 deaths, ns occurring since the disease first made its 
appearance in this city, about three weeksago. The proportion- 
al mortality, it will thus be observed, is considerably more than 
one-third ! We can not avoid the belief that here must be a la- 
mentable deficiency in the usual mode of treating this disease. 
If it were not so, we can not believe, the mortality would be so 
great. The Hommopathic physicians in Cincinnati, we believe, 
ont of & hundred cases which came under their charge, saved 
abont ninety. 

—— ———— ++ @ + —— — 


Totgwzes is more in the mind than in the body. 
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THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM 
BY T. H, OKIVERS, M.D. 


“ Feed my lambs,"—(Chríst'a Charge to Peter. 

“ Heaven lies about ns in our infancy." — Werdewortk. 

^ He that will humble himself to go to a child for Instruction, will come 
away a wiseranda better man. Better to be driven out from among mon, 
1han to be disliked of children." — Charles H. Dans. 


You beat the child into distress, 
That you may force him to confess 
Hia faults—then, penitent, caress 
His penitential bitterness. 


You force from out his heart the tears 
That have been sleeping there for years, 
By waking not his love but fears— 

He only thus reformed appears. 


For your own heart's offended sake, 

Him to your arms ngain you take— 
Keeping his former love awake ; 

Else, like his own, your heart would break! 


But hnd you not caressed the child, 
Thereby becoming reconciled 

To him, now he is so exiled— 

You had not tamed, but made more wild. 


It was your kindness was the cure, 
And not the pain he did endure; 
Else why the after-overture 

His former friendship to secure 7 


To punish one that does not need 
The punishment, is to exceed 

His guilt, did he deserve to bleed, 
By doing far the greater deed. 


No evil underneath the sun 

Is greater than this very one; 
What tenderness at first had done, 
Makes after-overture just none. 


Why should you first withdraw your love 
To punish him? ther, after, prove, 

By kindness, what it did behoove 

You first to do his heart to move? 


Your after-kindness only shows 

That what you tried to do by blows, 

(Which your own heart, now melted, knows,) 
From acts of kindness only flows. 


Thus what you try by force to bend 
You only break—this is its end ; 

By forcing Nature to contend, 

You only mar what you would mend: 


What Nature says is right, is s0: 

This every man on earth should know, 
That, feeling for another's wo, 

Is what we all were born to do. 


To make the Man, build up the child— 
Still keeping pure the undefiled; 

To tame is not to make more wild: 
This must be done by acts most mild. 


That doth the father’s heart defile 
Which makes bim to his child hostile ; 
The vigor born of such black bile, 

Is evidence itself of guile. 


Healing the blow thst caused him pain 
By after-kindness, provesit vain; 

For that which will not him restrain, 
Helps him to do the deed again. 


The child's sou! must be first imbued 
With principles of perfect good, 
Before it can be thus renewed 

To walk the path of rectitude. 


The madness we can not endure, 
We send to Hospitals to cure— 
Purging the heart to make it pure, 
From future ills to keep secure. 


A fostering kindness is the way 

To purge such darkness all away, 
From that poor soul now led astray— 
Letting in Tautn’s Eternal Day. 


This law unto tha gon! was given 

When God first sent it down from Hearen— 
By force no heart is bent—but riven: 

Man may be led—but never driven. 


That which belongs alone to God, 

He has upon no Man bestowed ; 
Death-punishment, therefore, for good, 
Should be erased from penal code. 


THE EARLY CALLED. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERC@OLUM. 


By ATELLA. 


“Let me go for the day breaketh |" 
Nor the early sunlight gleaming, 
Raddy, o'er the hills of time, 
No, the light to me is heaming 
From the spirit-sun sublime. 


Hail! all hail! oh, glorious morrow, 
Ushering in immortal birth; 

No more sickness, no more sorrow, 
For the early call'd from earth. 


Bee the holy angels waiting, 
Glorious in their bright array ! 

They, their white arms elevating, 
Beckon me to come away. 


- Now the tide of life is rising, 


Which shall wash away my tears, 
In its foremost wave comprising 
All the joys of yanish’d years. 


Dearest mother, censo thy grieving, 
Calm the anguish’d throb of woe, 
Every sigh thy bozom heaving 
But impedes its onward flow. 


Deep on memory’s page engraven, 
All thy love and all thy care 

I shall bear wilh me to heaven, 
And shall fondiy wail thee there. 


Now the sapphire gates are open, 
Sparkling in celestial day ; 

Now the silken cord is broken, 
And my spirit bursts away. 
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Miscellancous Department. 


FRANKLIN AND GOVERNOR BURNET. 


Ben had just returned from assiating poor Collins to bed, when 
the captain of the vessel which had brought him to New York, 
stepped up and in a very respectful manner put a note into his 
hand. Ben opened it, not without considerable agitation, and 
revd as follows ;—“G. Burnet’s compliments await young Mr. 
Franklin, and should be glad of half an hour's chat with him 
over a glass of wine.” 

* G. Burnet,” said Ben, * who can that be ?? 

“ Why, ’tis the governor,” replied the captain with a smile— 
* I have just been to see him, with some letters I brought for him 
from Boston. And when I told him what a world of books you 
have he expressed a curiosity to see you, and begged 1 would re- 
turn with you to his palace,” 

Ben instantly set off with the captain, but not without grief, 
as he caat a look at the door of poor Collins’ bed-room, to think 
what an honor that wretched young man had lost fer the sake 
of two or three gulps of filthy grog. 

The governor's looks at the approaoh of Ben, showed some- 
whata disappointment. He had, it seems, expected considerable 
entertainment from Ben's conversation. But his fresh and 
ruddy countenanoe showed him so much younger than he had 
counted on, that he gave up all his promised entertainment asa 
last bope. He received Ben, however, with great politeness, and 
after pressing him to a glass of wine, took him into an adjoining 
room which waa his library, consisting of a large and well 
€bosen collection, 

Seeing the pleasure which sparkled in Ben’s eyes, as he sur- 
veyed so many elegant authors, and thought of rich stores of 
knowledge which they contained, the governor, with a smile of 
complacency, na on a young pupil of science, said to him— 

“Well, Mr. Franklin, I am told by the captain here, that you 
have n fine cullcciion wv" 

* Only n trunk full, sir," said Ben. 

“A trunk full!” replied the governor, “why, what use can 
you have for so many hooks! Young people at your age have 
seldom read beyond the tenth chapter of Nehemiah.” 

* [ can boast,” replied Ben “of having read a great deal be- 
yond that myself; but still I should be sorry if I could not get 
a trunk full to read every six months.” 

At this the governor regarding him with a look of surprise, 
said : 

“You must then, though so young, be a scholar; perhapa a 
teacher of the langunges." 

“No sir,” answered Ben “I know no language but my own.” 

“What, not Latin or Greek 7” 

t No sir, not a word of either.” 

“ Why, don't you think them necessary 1" 

ET don’t set myself up as n judge—but I should not suppose 
them necessary.” à 

“Aye! well, I should like to hear your reasons.” 

“ Why, sir, Lam not competent to give rensons that may satisfy 
2 gentleman of learning, but the following nre the reasons with 
which T satisfy myself. Ilouk on language sir, merely as arbi- 
trary sounds of characters, whereby men communicate their 
ideas to each other. Now I already possess n language which is 
capable of conveying more ileas than I shall ever acquire; 
were it not wiser for me to improve my time in sense, through 
that one language, than waste it in getting more sonuds through 
fifty different languages, even if 1 could learn so many.” 

Here the governor paused n moment, though not withont a 
little red on his cheeks, for having a few moments befure put 
Ben 4nd chapter X. of Nehemiah so vea tozether, However, 
catching a new idea, he took auother sturt. 

“Well, but my dear sir, you certainly differ from the learned 


world, which is you know, decidedly in favor of the languages.” 

* I would not wish wantonly to differ from the learned world,” 
said Ben “ especially when they maintain opinions that seem to 
me founded in truth. But when that is not the case, to differ 
from them I have ever thought my duty ; and especially since I 
studied Locke” 

“Locke!” cried the governor with surprise, "you studied 
Locke 1" 

“Yes sir, I studied Locke on the Understanding, three years 
ago, when I was thirteen !? 

* Youamaze me sir. You study Locke on the Understanding, 
at thirteen," 

* Yes sir, I did.” 

“Well, and pray at what college did you study Locke at 
thirteen ; for at Cambridge college in old England, where I got 
my education, they never allowed the senior class to look at 
Locke till eighteen.” 

* Why, sir, it was my misfortune never to be at & college or 
even a grammar school, except nine months when I was a child.” 

Here the governor sprang from his seat, and staring at Ben, 
cried out :— 

“Never at & oollege! well, and where—where did you get 
your education, pray 1" 

* At home, sir, ia a tallow-chandler’s shop | 

* In a tallow-chandler’s shop!” screamed the Governor. 

* Yes sir, my father was a poor old tallow-chandler with six- 
teen children, and I was the youngest of all; at eight years of 
age he put me to school, but finding he could not spare the money 
from the rest of the children to keep me there, he took me home 
in the shop, where I aesisted him by twisting the candle-wicks 
and filling the moulds all day, aud at night] rend by myself. At 
twelve, my father bound me to my brother, a printer in Boston, 
and with him I worked there all day at case and press, and again 
read by myself at night.” 

Here the governor clapped his hands together, and put up a 
loud whistle, while his eyes, wild with surprise, rolled about in 
their sockets as if in a mighty mind to hop out, 

* Impossible, young man!” he exclained “you are only sound- 
ing my incredulity. I can never believe the one half of this.” 
Then turning to the captian, he said ;—“ Captain you are an in- 
telligent mao, and from Boston; pray tell me, can this young 
man here be aiming at anything but to quiz me?” 

* No indeed, please your excellency,” replied the Captain, 
“Mr. Franklin is not quizzing you; he is saying what is really 
true, for I am acquainted with his father and family.” 

The governor then turning to Ben, said more moderately ;— 
“Well my dear wonderful boy, I ask your pardon for doubtiag 
your word; and now pray tell me, for I feel à stronger desire 
than ever to hear your objection to learning the dend languages,” 

* Why, sir, I object to it principally, on nccount of the short- 
ness of human life. Taking them one with anotber, men do not 
live above forty years Plutarch indecd,ouly puts it at thirty 
three. But sny forty. Well, of this, full ten years are lost in 
childhood, before any boy thinks of & Latin grammer. This 
brings the forty down to thirty. Now, of such a moment as 
this to spend five or six yearsin learning the dead languages, 
especially when all the best books in those languages, are trans- 
lnted into ours, besides, we already have more books on every 
subject than such short lived creatures can ever acquire, seems 
very preposterous!” 

“Well, what are you to do with their great poets, Virgil and 
Homer, for example ; I suppose you would not think of tranala- 
ting Homer out of bis rich native Greek into our poor homespun 
English, would you?" 

* Why not, sir 7” 

“Why, I should as soon think of transplanting a pine-spple 

from Jamnica to Bostan.” 

* Well, sir, n skillful gardener, with his hot house, would give 
us nearly as fine a pine-apple as any in Jamaica. And ao, Mr. 
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Pope, with his fine inagination, has given us Homer in English, 
with more of his beauties than ordinary scholars would find 
in him after forty years study of the Greek. And besides, sir 
if Homer was not translated, I am far from thinking it would be 
worth spending five or six yeara to learn to read him in his own 
language." 

“You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, for the critics tell 
us his beauties are inimitable.” f 

“Yes sir, and the naturalist tells us that the beauties of the 
basilisk are inimitable, too." 

“The basilisk, sir! Homer compared with the basilisk! I 
really don't understand you, sir.” 

“Why, I mean, sir, that as the basilisk is the more to be 
dreaded from the beautiful skin that covers his poison, Bo is 
Homer; for the bright coloring he throws over bad characters 
and passions. Now, as I dont thing the beauties of poetry are 
comparable to those of philanthropy, nor a thousant part so im- 
portant to human happiness, I must confess, I dread Homer, 
especially as the companion of youth. The humane and gentle 
virtues are certainly the greatest charma and sweeteners of life. 
And I suppose, sir, you would hardly think of sending your son 
to Achilles to learn these.” 

“T agree he has too much revenge in his composition." 

“Yes sir, and when painted in the colors which Homers 
glowing fancy lends, what youth but must run the most imminent 
risk of catching a spark of bad fire from euch a blaze as he 
throws upon his pictures,” 

“Why this, though an uncommon view of the subject, is, I 
confess, an ingenius one Mr. Franklin; but surely ’tis over- 
strained.” 

“Not at all, sir, we are told from good authority, that it was 
the reading of Homer that first put it into the head of Alexan- 
der the great, to become an nero; and after him of Charles XII. 
What millions of creatures have been slaughtered by these two 
butchers is not known; but still, probably not n tythe of what 
have perished in duels, between individuale from pride ead 
revenge nursed from reading Homer.” 

* Well sir.” replied the governor, “I never heard the prince of 
bards treated in this way before. You must certainly be singu- 
lar in your charges againat Homer.” 

“ Ask your pardon, sir; I have the honor to think of Homer 
exactly as did the great philosopher of nntiquity ; I mean Plato, 
who strictly forbade the reading of Homer to his republic. And 
yet Plato was a heathen. 1 don't boast myself as à Christian; 
and yet I am shocked at the inconsistency of our Latin and 
Greek teachers (generally Christians and divines too.) who can 
one day put Homer into the hands of their pupils, and in the 
midst of thelr recitations can stop them short to point out divine 
beauties and sublimities which the poet gives to bis hero in the 
bloody work of slaughtering the poor Trojins; nnd the next 
day take them to church to hear a discourse from Christ on the 
blessedness of meekness nnd forgiveness. No wonder that hot 
livered young men thus educited, should despise meekness and 
forgivensss ns a coward's virtues, and nothing so glorious as 
fighting duels and Homing.” 

Here the governer came to a pause, like a gamester at hia last 
trump. But perceiving Ben enst his eye on a splendid copy of 
Pope, he suddenly seized that as a fine opportunity to turn the 
converaation, Bo stepping up he placed his hand on his shoul. 
der, and in n very familiar manner, said : 

5 Well, Mr. Franklin, there's an author that Iam sure you 
will not quarrel with ; an anthor that I think you will pronounce 
faultless.” 

t Why, sir,” replied Ben, “I entertain a most exalted opinion 
of Pope; but still, sir, I think he is not without his faults.” 

“It would puzzle you, I suspect, Mr. Franklin, as keen a critic 
as you are, to point out onc.” 

“Well, sir,” said Ben, hastily turning to the place, “what do 
you thing of this famous couplet of Popes; 


t Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.’ ? 

* I see no fault there.” 

“ No—indeed ” Replied Ben, “why now to my mind a man 
can ask no better excuse for anything he does wrong than his 
want of sense.” 

“ How so?” 

“Well, sir, if 1 might presame to alter a linein this great 
poet, I would do it in this way ; 

í Immodest words admit of rays defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense.’ ” 

Here the governor caught Ben in his arma, as a delighted 
father would his son, calling out at the same time to the captain : 

* How greatly I am obliged to you, sir, for bringing me to an 
acquaintance with this charming youth! Oh, what a delightful 
thing it would be for us to converse with such a sprightly youth, 
as him. But the worst of it is, that most parents are blind as bats 
to the true glory and happiness of their children. Most parents 
never look higher for their sons than to see them like jay birds 
in fine feathers. Hence, their conversation is no better than 
froth or nonsense" 

After several other handsome compliments on Ben, and the 
captain expressed a wish to be going, the governor shook hands 
with Ben, begging at the same time, that he would forever oon- 
sider him as one of his fastest friends, and also never come to 
New York without coming to see him. 
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' CEYLON: 
THE RELIGION OF THE CINGALEBE. 


Boppni&u was introduced and established in Ceylon during the 
reign of Dewinepatisse, the fifteenth king, and this event is 
supposed to have taken place about 235 years after the death of 
Buddha  Cingalese history states, that a priest of Buddha, of 


extreme sanctity. was sent bz the monarch of a country, called 
Maddadisay, which was situated eastward of Ceylon, to convert 


the natives of Lanka Diva. The priest met the king, Dewinepe- 
tisse, as he was returning from hunting the wild elephant; the 
wonarch and his train, unaccostomed to the sight of a man, with 
his head and eyebrows shaven, clad also in a dress they had 
never before scen,—namely, the yellow robes of a priest of 
Buddha, thought that a spirit of evil stood before them, and not s 
human being. The priest informed the king for what purpose 
he had been sent to Ceylon, and put the following queries to 
him, to ascertain if his mind were sufficiently enlightened to 
understand the tenets of Buddhism. Have you relations? Many. 
Have you people not related to you? Many thousand. Besides 
your relstives, and those who are not related to you, are there 
others in your realm? There are no others in my realm, but 
there is one other, and that other one is myself. The priest 
being fully satisfied of the intellectual capabilities of Dewine- 
patisse, hy these prompt and sapient replies, commenced a dis- 
course, illustrating in flowery language the sublimity and purity 
of the religion and actions of Buddha. "The monarch listened at- 
tentively, and approving of the doctrines inculcated, became & 
convert within a short period, many of his subjects following 
his example, The King of Maddndisay had given a branch of 
the bo tree* to the priest, which was to be planted in Ceylon. if 
the natives became convertsto Buddhism ; and in accordance wi h 
this command, the branch was planted as Anooradhapoora, 
which was the ancient capital of Ceylon, where it miraculously 


* The bo or sacred tree. ia most magnificent, being clothed in 
luxuriant foliage, bearing an exquisitety oderiferous bell-shaped 
flower, of a white hue. The Buddhists affirm that each sao- 
cessive Buddha had attained wisdom while sitting under some 
peculiar tree, and that Sidharte or Goutama Buddha reached 
the pinnacle of heavenly knowledge whilst reposing under this 
tree, which is held sacred by all Buddhists in Ceylon at the 
present time. 
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grew and flourished ; and the Cingalese now point out a bo tree 
at Anooradhapoora, which they declare to be the tree originally 
brought ipto Ceylon. The priest also brought part of the jaw 
of Goutama Buddha, which Dewinepatisse caused to be deposited 
ina dagobah, which was 120 cubits in hight; wihares, or places 
of worship, dedicated to the worship of Rnddha, were built, and 
the national system of religion was declared to be that of Buddha, 
Although we disbelieve the miraculous growth of the sacred 
tree, and many other fables connected with the arrival of the 
firat priests of Buddha in Ceylon, still, from historical records, 
ond the magnificent ruins of wihares, and dagobahs, that are to 
be seen at the ancient seat of government—namely, Anooradha- 
poora—we feel fully convinced, that it was in this part of Ceylon 
that the first wihare, or temple of Buddha, and the first dagobah, 
or edifice to contain relicts, were erected, It is a curious and 
interesting fact, that in all countries, where Buddhaical doo_ 
trines are followed, the monumental buildings, which have been 
erected to contain relicst of Buddha, are invariably of the same 
form—namely. a bell-shaped tomb, which is surmounted by a 
spire. In Ceylon, these receptacles for the sacred relica are 
built over & hollow stone or cell, in which the relict is deposited, 
enclosed usually in a thin plate of gold, or in a wrapper of fine 
white muslin; with it are also deposited images of Buddha, 
pearls, and gems. These edifices in Ceylon are solidly built with 
bricks, which are usua!ly covered over with chunam; and we 
subjoin an account of a dagobah which was opened in 1520, 
near Colombo, by Mr. Layard, the father of the enthusiastic ex- 
plorer, and talented author of Nineveh and its Remains. In the 
center of the dagobab a small square compartment was discov- 
ered, lined with brick, and paved with coral, containing a cylip- 
drical mass of grey granite, rudely shaped into a vase, or 
karandua, which bad a closely-fitting cover or cap of the samet 
This vase contained an extremely small fragment of bone, pieces 
of thin gold—in which, in nll probability, the bone had origin- 
ally been wrapped—pieces of the blue sapphire, and ruby, three 


emn]] pearls, n few gold rings, beads of cornelian and crystal, 
and pieces of glass, which resembled icicles in shape, In the 


compartment with the vase were also placed a brasen and an 
earthen lamp, a small truncated pyramid, made of cement and 
clay, images of the copra capella, or hooded snake. In an his. 
torical account of Ceylou we read :— 


“The characteristic form of all monumental Buddbisitical 
buildings is the same in all countries, which have had Buddah 
for their prophet, lawgiver, or God; whether in the outline of 
the cumbrous mouat, or in miniatare within the labored excava- 
tion, the peculiar sbnpe although variously modified, is general: 
and enables us to recognize the neglected and anhonored shrines 
of Buddah, in countries where his religion no longer exista, and 
his very name is unknown.” 

The relict which is considered most valuable by rigid Bud- 
dhists, is the Dalada relic, or tooth of Buddha, which was brought 
to Ceylon during the reign of Kiteiri Majan, from Northern 
India, by a princess, in the year 310 of the Christian era; aod in 
the 823d yenr after the death of Goutama Buddah, to prevent 
the relict falling into the hands of a neighboring monarch, who 
bad made war for the express purpose of obtaining possession 
of the Dalada. Baddhists affirm that in whatever country the 
relict is to be found, that country will be taken under the special 
protection of Buddha; the nation, therefore becoming in the 
estimation of all professors of Budddism, a sacred one—thus 
Ceylon is termed by the Cingalese, the sacred island. The Cin- 
galese believe n]so, that their country never could have been 
subjugated, until a foreign power had obtained possession of the 
relict. In 1818, Bir R. Brownrigg, after the Kanian rebellion, 


t These relics are either hairs, or small portions of bone. 

t The contents of this vase are very similar to one that was 
discovered at Benares by Mr. Duncin, who concluded from an 
Inscription that be found in the samo place, that a temple of 
Buddha had existed there above 700 years ago. 


took possession of the Dalada relict, and Dr. Davy, who was in 
Ceylon during the whole time of the war, thus writes, 

“ Through the kindness of the governor, I had an opportunity 
of seeing this celebrated rélio, when it was recovered, towards 
the conclusion of the rebellion, and brought back to be replaced 
in the Dalada Malegswa, or temple, from which it had been 
clandestinely taken. Here it may be remarked, that 
when the relic was taken the effect of ita capture was astonish- 
ing, and almost beyond the comprehension of the enlightened ; 
for now they said, the English are indeed masters of the coun- 
try; for they who possess the relic have a right to govern four 
kingdoms; this, for two thousand years, is the first time the 
relic was ever taken from us. The Portuguese declare that in 
the sixteenth century they obtained possession of the relic, 
which the Cingalese deny, saying that when Cotta was taken, 
the relic was secretly removed to Saffragam. They also affirm, 
that when Kandy was conquered by us in 1815, the relio was 
never surrendered by them to us, and they considered it to be 
in their possession until we took it from them by force of arms. 
The first ndiknr also observed, that whatever the English might 
think of having taken Pilmi Talawe, and other rebel leaders, in 
his opinion, and in the opinion of the people in general, the 
taking of the relic was of infinitely more moment" 

The relic was kept by us from 1818 unti] 1847, and during 
that period was exhibited by the servants of a Christian mon- 
arch, to the priests nnd followers of Buddha, who camo to wor- 
ship the Dalada. On the 28th of May, 1828, the Dalada was 
publicly exhibited at Kandy to the worshippers, under the sano- 
tion of our government, the whole ceremony being conducted 
with great splendor; also on the 27th of March, 1846, there 
was another public exhibition of the relic to the Siamese priests, 
who had come from their own country to worshipthe tooth. In 
1847, however, orders were most correctly sent by the home 
government, desiring the relic to be given up to the priesta, to 
dispose of as they choge. Some of the chiefs and priests, it was 
stated at that time in Ceylon, proposed sending the relic to 
England, to be placed in the custody of the Queen of Great 
Britain, but this request, for obvious reasons, could not be nc- 
ceded to by a Christian government. 
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- This precious tooth of Buddha, it is affirmed by Europeans, is 
an artificial one, made of ivory, which is perfectly diacolored by 
the hand of time; but most assuredly, if a natural one, both 
from its size and shape, this tooth could not bave been carried 
in the jaw of a human being, but that it might have belonged to 
some ancient alligator, many centuries ago, i8 extremely pos- 
sible, [Dustin University Magazine. 
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LEARNING NOT EDUCATION. 


“There isa great mistake about what is called education. 
Some suppose a learned man is an educated man. No such 
thing. That man is educated who knows bimself, and who 
takes accurate common-sense views of men and things around 
him. Some very learned men are the greatest fools in the world ; 
the reason is, that they are not educated men. Learning is only 
the means, not the end ; ite value consists in giving the means of 
acquiring knowledge; the discipline which, when properly 
managed, it gives the mind. Some of the greatest men in the 
world were not overstocked with learning, but their actions 
proved that they were thoroughly educated, 

Washington, Franklin, Sherman, were of this class ; and simi- 
lar, though less striking instances, may be found in all countries. 
To be educated, a man must learn to think, reason, compare, and 
decide accurately, He may study metaphysics till he is gray, 
and languages till he is a walking polyglott, and if he is nothing 
more, he isan uneducated man. There iy no class in the coun- 
try who have a stronger interest in the education of their chil- 
dren then farmers; and the subject should receive from them 
the attention it deserves.” 
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THE UNIVERCGLUM 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Tms weekly Journal is devoted to unrestricted inquiry into 
natural and Divine truth, and to an application of the same te 
individual and social life in all ita departments. It is not arbi- 
trarily pledged to any theory, or to the advocacy of any seobi- 
rian dogma, but receives its character and tone from the pre- 
gressive unfolding of light upon all subjects deemed of impor 
tance—the elevation of Man physically, morally, intellectually 
and socially, being its grand object. 

Bo far sa it may be consistent with these broad principles of 
progress to give any pledge touching specifio points in the fa- 
ture conduot of the paper, we may say that the Univeroclum 
will hereafter be characterized by a similar mode of philosophi- 
zing upon the nature of man, and his relations to the Universe 
and to the Deity, and finally upon the relations of all things to 
each other, to that which has distinguished it in the past. Psy- 
chological and spiritual subjects in general will, as heretofore, 
receive partioular attention, efforts being constantly made to 
discover, illustrate, and apply, the laws which govern the humaa 
soul, and determine all soolal relations. The only conspiencus 
change, perhaps, that will be visible, will be in the increased 
attention that will be bestowed upon reformatory subjects in 
general, and especially those which relate to & 

NEW ORDER OF SOCIETY. 
The great ides to be prominently held out, is Unrrr—unity 
of sll human affections and faculties—unity of all human in- 
terests—unity of the Race of mankind as one Body or Broth- 
erhood; it being believed that such a consummation when fully 
attained, will constitute a Azaven on earth. 

For a more definite pledge, for the future, we refer to the ex- 
amples of the past, to be viewed in connection with what is said 
above, the idea of progress to be always borne conspicuously in 
mind. 

Tae “Onrvercarum AND Srimtroat Parosornen,” is edit- 
ed by an Association, and numbers among ita correspond- 
ente writers of the first order of talent. It is published every 
Saturday, at 131 Naseau-Btreet, New-York ; being neatly printed 
on & super-royal sheet folded into sixteen pages. Price of 
subscription $2, payable in all osaes in advance. For s remit- 
tance of $10,six copies will be forwarded. Address, post paid 
“Messzs. Fowrnzzs & Wars, Clinton Hall, New York." 


ELEOTRO-MAGNETISM: - 


Tur oben of electro-magnetism as a remedial agent in 
various diseases, both acute and chronic, has become so ezten- 
sive and important, and the commissions we are daily receiving 
from all parts of the country for suitable machines for this pur- 
pose, have become so numerous, that we have made arrange- 
ments to be regularly supplied hereafter with Magnetic Ma- 
chines manufactured expressly for us, which we consider su- 
parior to any others for medicinal purposes. Yhis machine is 
esignated as the k 


COMBINATION MAGNETIC MACHINE, 


from its combining the adantages of various different magnetic 
instruments—unrivalled compactness and simplicity in arrange- 
ment and construction, and the full power of much larger in- 
struments united, with a smoothness and gentleness of motion 
waich we believe no other instrument to possess in so great a 
dogres. The magnetic current produced is continuous and 
agreeable, and acts strongly upon the muscles and organs with- 
out those jarring shocks which render tho application of electro- 
magnetism exceedingly unpleasant and sometimes injurious, 
The machines are manufactured of the best materials, and con- 
vey a greater amount of the otic torces into the system, in 
better adjusted proportions, and with less inconvenience to the 
patient, than any other instrument we have seen. They are 
enclosed in strong cases of rosewood, and can be forwarded to 
any part of the country by Expreis, or as freight. 


"With regard to the diseases in which electro-magnetism is 
most beneficial, it would seem from general experience that it 
is most valuable in all complaints affecting principally the mus- 
cles and nervous system, such as Racomatism, PARALYSIS of 
any or all the limbs, Curvarures or rue Spine, EriLersy, Tic 
Doviovrgevx, SnagiNGo Pausr, and Heapacaes. In Consumr- 
tion, it is found of great value as an aid to respiration, and in 
reducing the mucous disease of the bronchial tubes, In various 
other diseases, involving great debility and Ioas of vital energy, 
it has also proved of great service, by increasing muscular pow- 
er, and strengthening the tone of the system. The following 

' are some of the cases to which this instrument may be success- 
tully applied : 


Spine, Rheumatism, Tubercula of the Heart, Pleurisy, Acute 
or Chronio, Tubercula of the Stomach, Do. of the Duodenum, 
Do. of the Colon, Do. of the Liver, Do. of the Spleen, Do. of the 
large Intestines, Mesenteric Disease, Tubercular Disease of the 
Kidneys, Cystis, Prostrate Gland, Disease of the Uterus, Ovaria, 
Leucorrhea, Prolapaus Uterí, Tubercular Disease of the Cere- 
bellum and Uterus, Brain, Sick Headache, Disease of the Eye, 
Nose, Antrum, Toothache, Throat, Muscles, Chorea, Catalepay, 
Deafness, Joints and Limbs, Spine, Hernia, Cancer, Hydro- 
ed Uterine Hemorrhage, Impotence, Piles, Constipation, 

trhea, etc. etc. 

Including, in fact, every kind of disease, both chronic and 
acute. 

The price of the Combination Magnetic Machine is only 
Twelve Dollars. It may be sent by express or as freight to any 
part of the globe. Address FÓWLERS & WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 139 and 131 Nassau st., New York, 


Sore Pnornirrons of the Combination Magnetic Machine. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND 


HERALD OF REFORMS; DEVOTED TO THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY. 
With directions for the application of this system to the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Disease. Published monthly, containing 
32 larze octavo pages, nt one dollar a year, in advance. 


“ The thoroughly scientific knowledge and vast experience of 
the editor of this philanthropic work, is destined te bring about 
a salutary revolftion in the bealing art. It ia published month- 
ly at the exceedingly low price of one dollar a year in advrnce." 

[Rauwar REGISTER, 
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“ The Water-Cure Journal is a work of rare merit; and were 
ite many excellent admonitions heeded, much disease and pre- 
mature decay, would be forever banished."—N. Y. TaisuNE. Anoth : > L 
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